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First Grade. 
Aisor’s: FABLES... 
ZEsoP’s FABLES, II: 
SELECTIONS ‘FROM _-Aisop, I. 
SELECTIONS FROM:_Atsop. ; IT. 
Bups, SteMs AND: Roots, 
WHAT ANNTE ‘SAW: 
FLOWER FRIENDS. I. - 
THE BuTrerrl_y BABY. 
PLANT; BABIES. 
BABES -OF. THE. Woop, 
BABES OF THE MEADOW, 
THE BuTTERFLY’s HOME. 


Second Grade. 
Little’ Rep Ripinc. Hoop. 
JACK AND TW& BEANSTALK. 
Roots AND STEMS. 


... BIRD FRIENDS. 


Frow#k FRIENDs. | II: 
FLowsr Frienps;. II, 
LEGENDS OF THR SPRINGTIME, 
RoBINSON CRUSOE: ~ PART T. 
Rosinsom Crusor. “Part Il. 
RoBINSON Cgusor. Paxr IIL. 
ROBINSON: CRUSOE. Part TV, 
CHILDREN oF* HisTory.* 1. 
CHILDRKEN OF» History. IE. 
LEGENDS’ OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
Tuk FLOWER WoriLD. 


Third Grade. 


Grimm’s FArRyY TAves.. I. 
Grimm’s Farry Taues. . I. 
THE StToRY-or BryAntT. 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM, .-I. 
Sececrions FRom Grimm. . HH, 


STORIES. FROM GARDEN AND FIEED.. I. 
STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD, IT. 


Srory OF COLUMBUS, 
PUTNAM. 

PENN. 

WASHINGTON. 

FRANKLIN, 

WEBSTER. 

LINCOLN. 

LOWELL, 

TENNYSON. 

WHITTIER. 

CooPpER, — 

FULTON. © : 
STORIES OF. THE PrucRIMs. 
Sroky or THE Boston TRA Party. 
Ect WuHIrNey; 

Episol.. : 
HAWTHORNE..~ 

S: F. B. Morse, _ 
Louisa Mi AbcotT.- 
Jamks. WaTr. 

SpORY Or THE. NORSEMEN. 
Pus$ IN Boors. 
STEPHENSON. 

TrvINc. 


‘ POCAHONTAS, 
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Srorizs OF ReEvovution, I. 
STURIES OF REVOLUTION. If, 
Srorizs OF REVOLUTION, III. 


THE LaBeRTY. Bex, 
Fourth Grade. 

THE GOLDEN Fovcn, 

Story oF HoLmMes. 

Srory or LA-SALLE. 

LONGFELLOW, 

DE Soro, 

MARQUETTE, 

Boone. 

PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 

FREMONT AND .Kit CARSON, 

STORIES AND” RHYMES OF WooD- 
LAND... 1. 

STORIES AND° RHYMES OF Woob- 
LAND, -II. 


SroRIEs AND RHYMES. OF “BiRD- 


LAND, * I; 

Srorigs AND RAYMES OF BIRD- 
LAND. _ II. 

STORIES AND-~ RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND, “Iy*— 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND, TI, 

SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. T, 

JOAN OF ARc. 


Fifth Grade. 
HAWTHORNE’S’ THREE 
APPLES. 
HAWTHORNE’S 
PITCHER, 
THE CHIMARA.. Hawthorne, 
PARADISE. OF: CHILDREN. 
thorne. 

AUDUBON, 
JEFFERSON, 
NATHAN HALE, 
La FAYETTE. 

_ FARRAGUT, 
DICKENS. 


Sixth Grade. 


LEGENDs OF SLEEPY HOLLow. 

Rip VAN WINKLE, 

KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 

WE ARE SEVEN AND OTHER POEMS. 

“RAB AND His Frrenps. 

CHRISTMAS Eve. 

PiED PIPER 
Browning, 

‘Joun Gitpry AND OTHER Poems, 

Lapy OF ‘THE -LAKE,; Canto I, 

THANATOPSIS. AND OTHER POEMs. 
Bryant.“ 

THE Minotavr.. Hawthorne, 

Ths ‘Pycmigs, . Hawthorne. ° 

THE Dracon’s TEETH,. Hawthorne. 

GreAT. STONE. Face, . Hawthorne. 

Syow Imace, Hawthorne. 


GOLDEN 


MrrRAcCUuLOUS 


Haw- 


OF. HAMELIN. 


SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Tl, 


THe GREAT CARBUNCLE.” 
thorne. 


Hayw- 











Complete List Revised to Date ~ 





’ Seventh Grade, Tet 


Single Copies, Seven Cents 
Five or More, Five Cents, Each 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
63 ig = Avenué, New York 


Wabash Avente, 
bea 


Market Street, San Franciace pat 





‘No. §. Story Of MAcBern. x 
No... 6, Lays or Ancrenr Rome. 
No. 10. .EnocH ARDEN. Tennyson, * 
No. 7. PutLip OF POKANOKET. _Ieving, 
No. .183: Tux YoyaGE.. Irving. en 
No, 40, THE - RIME OF* THE ANCIENT! © a 
eS Mariner, Coleridge, a 
No... 41.. EVANGCELINE. Longfellow. a 
No. 66... DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 9) 
No. 145. Lire or Grant. > ae 
No. 146. Lire Or WASHINGTON. Irving, Be. 
No. 148.: Cuuprit. Fay. Joseph Rodman’; oan 
Drake. ey 
No, t75.\- PAUL JONES. use 
No, 176. Lire oF Linco. ARES 
No, £77.. Lurk or Hancock. oa 
No. 195.°"Guorce Dewey. ek 
No. 197. Ottver HAZaRp Perry. x Ls a, 
No, 203. Lirz or Mavison. on 4 
No, 205. PETER THE Grea’. ea. 
No..219.° Perer STUYVESANT, ny ie 
No. 220. “ Henry Hupson. . <i 
No. 221. Patrick Henry. ig 
Eighth Grade. Oe 
No, 19. <TH Deskrtep VittacE. Gold “9 7 
smith, ite 
No. 37. OTHELLO, ‘Erc.. Lamb, ‘S 
‘No. 38.. Tue Tempest, Erc, Lamb. ae 
No: 61. . As “You “Like Ir, ~ Selections. id 
Shakespeare. ce 
No, <§2.. MERCHANT oF VENicE, Selecs 
tions, ‘Shakespeare. ia 
No. §3. “HENRY Tilt EicuTh. Selections -~ ~— 9 
Shakespeare. ea 
Now 56. THE Execy, Prec, Gray. oh 
No, 80; -Correr's SaTuRDAY NIGHT. . 
Burns, a 
No, t11, “FHR PRISONER OF CHILLON. ei 
Byron, 
No. 142. “SPEECHES OF LINCOLN, 
No. 678. THE MiINisTeR’s Biack Ven, 
SIGHTS. FROM A STEEPLE, Haiw- 
thorne. 
No. 179. -JuLtus Cassar. Selections. 
Shakespeare. 
No..180.- RicHarp. II: Selections. Shakes- 
peare. 
No. 184. ‘THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
No, 191. ProprHEric’ Pictures, Davin 
SWAN. . Hawthorne, 
No, 192» JOHN AND SAMUEL: ADAMS. 
High Schools. 
Nox 49._L’ALLEGRO AND ‘OTHER. Poems. ¥ 
No. 58. _Lapy or THe Lake. ~Canto II. C4 
Scott. i 
No. »§9., LADY OF THE LakgE:~ Canto ITI. cy. 
No. 65. SiRY ROGER De COVERLEY. 4% 
No: 88... Vision OF Six Lavnrat. Lowell. a 
No, 112....LADY. OF THE LAKE. Canto IV, a 
No, 113., Laby. OF - THE’ LAKE;’ Canto V. ie 
No,.114. .. LADY OF THE’ LAKE.’ Canto VI. ‘% 
No..181. . SouTHEY’s. SHorrer. Pores: a 
No. 182, LAys-OF VIRGENIA. z 
No. 183. - PRopHEcY oF Capys. a 
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FISHER tus AGENCY 


A. CG. FISHER, Prop. 


Long Experience, Prompt, Reliable 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Creat Demand for Cood Teachers, Especially in Every Depart- 
ment of Crade Work 


NOW IS THE TIME TO RECISTER 

















National Educational! Association Meeting 
BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6-10, 1903 


For the above occasion the 


WABASH LINE 


Will sell round trip tickets at especially reduced rates to Boston, with a liberal 
choice of routes. Tickets will be sold July ist to 5th, inclusive, with extreme 
limit for return until September 1st if desired. 

Numerous attractive side trips will be offered at reduced rates. 

For illustrated Folder containing map of routes and of the City of Boston, 
together with a list of hotels, their location and rates, address 


C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Before making arrangements for another year, it will pay you to 
look into the merits of 


The Sprague Classic Readers 


COMMENDATIONS 
From [laine to California and from [linnesota to [lississippi 


Send for circulars and information to 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
THICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Does your estimate 
for supplies for next 
school year include 
Educational Games 


Games of ‘Addition and Subtraction,” 
“Multiplication and Division,’’ and 
“Fractions” now ready. 

















History, Geography, Wild Animals, 
Domestic Animals, Birds, Literature 
and Word Games, in preparation— 
ready next Fall. 


Other useful and interesting school 
games to follow. Write for descriptive 
circulars. Dept. T- 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 


RIcHARD G. Boone, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 


Davip Euvcene Smith, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, Department Editor of Mathe- 
matical Games. 

Witaur F. Gorpy, Supervising Principal, Hartford, Conn., Author of 
“‘Gordy’s School History,’’ Department Editor of History Games. 

M. ApeLatpe Hotton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 

Minn., Author of ‘‘Holton’s Primer,’’ Department Editor of Primary 

Games. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 


For 
Primary 


Grades 





“ Home Geography for Primary Grades,” by H. W. Fairbanks, 
of California, is a book well adapted for reading and use in the 
third grade of our primary schools. It is written by a person who 
has evidently studied children and knows their mental aptitude and 
abilities. He does not believe in attempting to teach geography 
to young children by the usual text-book method, but by reading 
about things around their homes. He would have them learn to 
observe first, read and talk, and later on in the course, study. This 
is not only a common sense method but it is founded on both psy- 
chological and physiological laws of growth. 

CHARLES F. KING, 
Manager of the National School of Methods, Le.turer on Geog- 
raphy, and Author of “Methods and Aids in Geography,” 
“Picturesque Geography Readers,” etc. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 
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Elite Photo Souvenir 


# # OUR LATEST SOUVENIR IDEA 





TIOOHOS HOV YOS ATIVIOAdS AGVAN 


1. SIZE — 4x6 inches. 

2. PHOTOGRAPH — that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as 
desired. Copied from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be 
as good as the original. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest to each 
pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 

3. MATERIAL —Cards, front and back, of medium weight, Scotch gray photo 
mount. The inner sheets of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name or number and location of school, the name of teacher 
and school officers together with the year. On other sheets are printed the 
names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all 
necessary data, names, etc., as herein outlined. 


4. SILK CORD — The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 


5 COST, ETC.—One dozen or less, $1.00. Additional ones, 4c. each. We pay 
postage on souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as 
many as there are pupils’ names. 

6. IN ORDERING — Write your name and address on back of photograph: write 
distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in 
paragraph 3. 

ELITE SOUVENIR — Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is 
no photo on first card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards 
(first and last) are of heavy white folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c. 
for first dozen — 3}c. each for additional ones. Both styles of our elite 
souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 





OTHER STYLES 
Plain Souvenir, Flag Souvenir 
Souvenir Booklet 
Photographic Souvenir 


These four styles have been supplied to 
teachers for some years and met with 
great success. 











We still list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion,our Souvenirs and 
Booklets have no equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils 
during the past five years and are to-day more popular than.ever before. 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their personal 
features. Pupils will keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the 
names, etc., printed on them, 


STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Formerly Instructor Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. , 
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GRADED LIST FOR 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Cwentieth Century Readers 











Literature 





CRADE I. 
Our Little Folk’s Primer 
The Good Time Primer 


#sop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) 


CRADE Ii. 
Story of Hiawatha 
Asop’s Fables. Vol. II. 
In Mythland 
Robinson Crusoe for Y waitin Renton 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Story of Ulysses 


(Above, all in large wee) 
CRADE Ill. 


Grimm’s Tales ‘ 

Stories of the Red Children 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland . 
Through the Looking Glass 

Swiss Family Robinson . 

Kingsley’s Water Babies 

Black Beauty, paper, .10 


CRADE IV. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales . 
Dickens’ Little Nell 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey 
Robinson Crusoe for Young. Folks . 
Hiawatha, the Indian 


Geography 





CRADE Ill. 
Geography for Young Folks 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 


CRADE IV. 
Science Ladders. Vol. I. 
(Land and Water Forms) 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 


Bds. 
+30 
+30 
+30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


.40 
-30 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


30 
30 
30 
.40 
.40 
.40 
-40 


Bds. 


30 
50 


.40 


Clo. 
.40 


.40 


.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


50 
40 
50 
50 


Clo. 
.40 


-40 


.50 


History 


CRADE Il. 
Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 
Story of Hiawatha 
Stories of the Red Children 





CRADE Ill. 
Stories of Great Men 
Stories of Great Inventors . 
Stories of American Pioneers 
Stories of Colonial Children 
Stories of Our Authors . 


CRADE IV. 
Stories of Colonial Children 
American History Stories. Vol. I. 


Wature 





CRADE I. 
Some of Our Friends 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Out Doors 


CRADE Il. 
Our Flower Friends 
Friends of the Field . 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 
Buds, Stems and Roots 
Stories of Birdland. Vol. I. and IL. 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story- Book 
(Above, all in large type) 


CRADE Ill. 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. L. 
Stories from Garden and Field 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks 


CRADE IV. 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. II. 
Little Flower Folks. Vol. I.and Il. . 
Stories from Animal Land 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


(Colonial Period) . 


Bds. 
+30 
30 


+30 


Bds. 


30 


30 
30 
.30 
30 


30 


.40 
.30 


-40 
30 
50 


Clo. 
.40 
.40 
.40 


.40 
-40 
.40 
.60 
.40 


.60 


Clo, 
.40 


.40 
.40 
-40 
.40 
.50 
.40 


25 
.60 


.40 
50 


-00 
-40 
75 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Important Announcement 





BARNES’S NEW HISTORIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES Exhau sti 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY . . $0.60 on 
SCHOOL HISTORY . . . 1.00 


These standard and popular histories have been thor- Wh ; 5 Get buat 
oughly modernized, both as to appearance and contents. en you are all tired out, tee 


They offer present-day views of history and methods of nervous, sleep does not rest, and 


teaching. The larger book has been revised in every your appetite is poor, take 
particular, and the smaller one entirely rewritten by that 
charming and well-known writer for children, Dr. James 


Baldwin. H f ef? 
The Elementary History tells the story of the Ors or Ss 

country in a series of biographies of important men, as 2 

recommended by the Committee of Fifteen. The inci- A cid 

dents narrated show the manners of the time, and the 


stories are all intensely interesting. The numerous illus- gee, fs ft 
trations form an important aid to the understanding of osp a? e 


the text. 

In the School History, while the fascinating liter- It will revive your strength, 
ary style and the remarkably successful distinctive feat- “nd Ee a er 
ures of the original volume have been retained, greater — en P; I Pppe- 
prominence has been given to industrial and social tite, and restore nerve power. It 


development. References for collateral reading have strengthens the entire system, curing 
been inserted at frequent intervals, and many new maps , . 
and pictures introduced. the causes of Headache, Indigestion 


—o and Debility. 
Write for illustrated descriptive circular : : 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY bottle, prepared on receipt of 25 cenis. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 























NEW, VERY VALUABLE BOOKS 


THE MORSE READERS 


Practical Craded Text, 5 Books 
By THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt., Springfield, Mass., and ELLA M. POWERS 
These Books contain all the Features which are required for the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally commended. ‘¢/ consider them 


the finest readers, grade tor grade, in existence.’’— Gertrude Edmund, Prin. Normal Training School, Lowell, Mass. 
Hundreds of similar testimonials. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM and the NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD cory 
BOOKS. (Medial.) Many original Features but thoroughly practical. 20 10 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. Correlate 
Copy Material carefully Graded and Illustrated. Great economy. One book equal to two others. 


ATWOOD’S ALCEBRA SERIES. Higher, Standard, Grammar School, and Exercises. Best Modern Inductive Method. 


Profuse Graded Exercises. 
THE QUINCY WORD LIST. Partin. Over 7,000 common words in carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not found 


in other word lists. Recognized as the Best Word List. A/so an edition with Syllabication and Primary Accent. Beware of spurious imitations. 
THE MORSE SPELLER. Dvrtron. Graded Dictation and Correlation for all grades. Ideal Speiler for up-to-date schools. 
SEE CATALOG FOR MANY OTHER CHOICE Books 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


8 Beacon St., BOSTON 31 Union Sq., Broadway and 16th St., NEW YORK 228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH & 95005," ?itconed feteised. 
THE NEW YORK EDITION 4646. .22ene 2258s 1.0. 
THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE © vareox# 


5 for 25 cents; 11 for sc cents; 23 for $1.00. 


PICTURES IN COLORS teens each. 


No orders for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 
The spring months are the best for the study of Birds. 


Send three two-cent stamps for our new illustrated catalogue containing 1000 minia- 
ture illustrations and two pictures, also sample picture of birds in three colors. 


“CAN'T YOU TALK?” THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


"he one-cent pictures are 4 to 6 times the size of this picture. 


Tremont Temple, Boston 146 Fifth Avenue, New York Box 1, Malden, Mass. 
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Wumber 5 


Everything but the Children 


“And are you all ready to graduate?” asked a 
teacher, one day in May. 

“Yes,” answered the normal senior. ‘I have nine 
note books full of notes on every subject I have been 
taught. By the first of June I shall have my tenth 
book full, too. Then I am ready for teaching, all ex- 
cept the graduation ceremonies, and I haven’t any- 
thing to do then but to receive the diploma.” 

“Have you an appointment as teacher for next 
year?” 

“Yes, a second primary, and I know I shall like it. 
I know so many things to do. Why, it seems to 
me as if I have notes and suggestions and directions 
for every subject, so that I could never be at a loss to 
know what to do.” 

“Then you have everything but the children,” 
quietly responded the experienced teacher, with a little 
twinkle in her eye, which ought to have raised an in- 
terrogation point in the mind of the normal senior,— 
but it didn’t. She had worked hard, copied copiously, 
had thought, planned, and anticipated the work of a 
teacher; why shouldn’t she reply cheerily, as she did, 
“Yes, everything but the children”’? 

Everything but the children! Agassiz defined the 
ideal museum, “An ample collection of labels, with 
illustrative specimens of each.’”” When this hopeful, 
energetic teacher who has ten books full of notes, gets 
the children; when she stands before her second pri- 
mary with two classes in the grade; will she proceed 
to “‘ tag”’ these classes according to her notes, and be- 
gin her work with them on the basis of what second 
primary children are expected to kngw and to be able 
to do? If she does, she will not be the only teacher 
who has begun her work according to rule. It would 
not need a searchlight to find teachers of long experi- 
ence who still plan mechanically for the regulation 
grade work, and cannot understand why the children 
do not measure up to the course-of-study expecta- 
tions. Taking a class as we find it, recognizing its 
limitations with a feeling of pity, and not irritation, is 
one of the first things and one of the greatest that any 
teacher in or out of a normal school must learn to 

do. To build air castles for the accomplishment of 
certain results — and wholly admirable results they 
would be, if attained—and leave out of the castle 
architecture the probable condition of the children; 
to forget their shortcomings, handicapped as they are 
with inherited tendencies, poor homes, and scant 
opportunities, is to plan for the keenest disappoint- 
ment. In the hour of reaction and suffering that is 
sure to follow lies the teacher’sdanger. Shall she give 
up in hopeless indifference because she built without 
the children? Mever/—no matter how often she has 
tasted the bitter fruit of this omission. Indifference 
is the pit always yawning for discouraged teachers. 
The only safety lies in fleeing for one’s life from its 
deadening and deadly influence. To stand again and 
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again, determined to look every obstruction bravely in 
the face; to recognize that children are neither cherubs 
nor memory machines; to realize that every individua) 
child must be kindly and skilfully studied and led out 
from his own little place, in a way that neither the 
teacher nor the note books can tell beforehand; this 
is to plant one’s feet on solid ground, where the pit- 
falls of over confidence need not be feared. The 
educational talkers, the book-makers, and smooth 
theorists may temptingly beckon us away with rosy 
schemes that include everything but the children, but 
let us who have learned that upon the children so 
much depends, keep our eyes fastened steadfastiy 
upon the little faces in the primary desks as we have 
learned to know them. Their unspoken appeals will 
steady us, and keep us from following will-o’-the- 
wisps. They ave something else than illustrative 
specimens of the pet labels we may have copied or 
classified as a part of the teaching equipment. 


Bird Day 

Dr. Hodge, the eminent naturalist of Clark University, 
carried a pet bird into several of the school-rooms of the 
city of Worcester. The masters readily gave him permis- 
sion to let the scholars see the bird while he talked to them 
about birds, and the interest they would find in watching 
them and studying their ways. He contrasted such study 
with whatever pleasure they derived from stoning or shoot- 
ing birds. I suppose he touched on the business of taking 
their eggs or their nests. 

As a consequence of such visits, it proved that the next 
year he could count up seventy birds of different species 
frequenting the streets of Worcester, with more or less 
familiarity, where he had found in the year before only 
thirty-six. The next year, in the same streets, he observed 
one hundred and twenty species. 

Here is one illustration which shows what can be done in 
the education of a community, which is by no means ex- 
ceptional in its opportunities for preserving bird life. 

The story is well worth repeating and remembering be- 
cause in large cities like Worcester the people are so apt to 
forget the value of pets in the moral elevation of individuals 
or of communities. Prof. Shaler, who is a very high author- 
ity, says that, taking history in a wide range, it will prove 
that inhabitants of cities are more hard-hearted and cruel 
than people are who have grown up in the familiar care of 
animals. He says that the boy who has a colt given to him 
as his own, so that he is permitted to have the whole care 
of the colt, if he cares well for it, who watches the colt day 
by day, breaks him to the saddle and the harness, and at last 
rides him or drives him on the road, is all the time trained 
to unselfishness in such duties. The duties, indeed, become 
pleasures. Dr. Shaler urges eagerly the importance of pets 
in the moral education of children themselves, arguing from 
such examples as that of the boy and his pony. He says 
that speaking in general, men and women who have the 
care of oxen, of horses, of poultry, or of bees, or of silk- 
worms, are less selfish and more tender and more kind than 
are the people who are crowded together in the wynds or 
slums of cities. He says that Paris and Lyons and other 
large towns were guilty of the most inhuman atrocities of the 
bloody period of the French Revolution, that you hardly 
find any such cruelty in the rural districts of France at that 
time.— Rev. £. £. Hale. 


Migration of Birds 


What we call the migration of birds is a concerted, almost 
universal, movement on their part to avoid cold weather and 
its consequences. Their home isin the north. There they 
were born and reared. For the north country they have an 
indestructible affection, as the Swiss have for their moun- 
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tains. But in the winter season the homy land is uninhab. 
itable, and in some way,— nobody knows how,— at some 
time — nobody knows when — they fell into the practice of 
going away and returning with the season’s change. 

In other words, the autumnal migration is a flight to 
pleasanter climes, and the vernal migration is nothing more 
or less than a coming home again. There is nothing more 
wonderful to think of than this flight of millions on millions 
of winged creatures back to the birthplaces from which, 
when the clock strikes the hour, nothing but death or ab- 
solute disablement can keep them away. 

For at least four months of every year the atmosphere 
may be said to be full of birds on favorable nights, all wing. 
ing their way northward or southward according to the sea- 
son. It is a thing to think of. 

As for May, every day of it would require a chapter by 
itself, if the story were really to be told, the procession 
moves so steadily and the ranks are so full: warblers, vireos, 
the later sparrows and finches— the rose-breast and the 
indigo bird among them—the scarlet tanager, the humming 
bird, the cuckoos, the oriole, the bobolink, the wood-thrush, 
and the veery (with their northern relatives, that only drop 
in upon us by the way), and a host beside. I am not 
speaking now of rarities, but of the birds that every one may 
see, and see every year. 

How is their long, semi-annual flight directed? Creatures 
that summer in British America and winter in Brazil must 
have a pretty accurate method of laying their course. 
Probably the prevailing opinion at present is, that the trav- 
elers, flying so high as they do, go by sight — especially of 
the great landmarks, such as mountain chains, coast lines 
and river courses — rather than by any special “ instinct of 
direction ” or possible “ sixth sense.”— Bradford Torrey. 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall on Fatigue 


NE of the recent lines of investigation which, in my 
estimation, has been very fruitful, has been directed 


We 
How long 
For that age? 


toward the laws of fatigue, as you all know. 

have had everywhere studies of fatigue. 
is the normal period of study for this child ? 
How does it affect blood pressure? How does it affect 
sleep? How does it affect reaction? and soon. .. . 
The great trouble with fatigue is this: When children are 
asked to work after they are fatigued, you are cultivating not 
scholarship but nervousness. ‘That is the point,— not 
scholarship, but nervousness: and that is an awful thing. 
The American nerves are in danger. The American child 
is the most nervous child in the world. It has more auto- 
matism than any other child, according to the child studies 
that have been made. It is more easily upset; its mind is 
matures younger than with most 
children. The Aimerican child is liable to get over-nervous ; 
to have that dreadful twilight fever when the candles are 
first lighted ; to be unable to stop play, unable to go to sleep 
readily ; to have jumps and twitches, when it does go to 
sleep. That is the sad aspect in these incipient choreas, 
and many other kinds of nervous disorganization. These 
are the things we want to prevent. They are a product of 
fatigue. If we could only find a way of getting children 
when their minds are at the top of their condition, we would 
get results so much superior to what we do get that I am 
almost afraid to state them lest you think I am extravagant 
in the matter. But the mind which is really fresh can do 
several-fold more work than the mind which is fatigued. 
hat is why it is good to give lunch in the kindergarten, as 
is done in some. The practice of allowing naps, in the 
middle of the day, as they do in some kindergartens, is 
good. It is one way of systematically restoring and saving 
the child from one of the great enemies of the human race 
—fatigue. How many tempers have been spoiled simply 
by fatigue? It is so hard to be good-natured when you are 
tired, and so very easy to be good-tcnipered when you are 
in good condition. When well rested, and with a healthy 


stomach filled with good food, it is wonderful what one can 


do. 


How quickly the mind acts! And in the reverse con- 
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dition, how badly the mind acts! The trouble with work 
that the schools administer is this: It brings on fatigue, 
which tends not only to neurasthenia, but also to degenera- 
tion and arrest; and that is something that the little girl is 
very much more prone to than the little boy. We see that 
difference in the sexes away down. It is a very impressive 
and significant fact that the female organism has the power 
to draw upon its reserves much more readily than the male 
organism. That is true of the body and of the mind. That 
is true all the way through. It is very much easier for a 
woman to overdo and not know it ; very much easier for her 
to draw upon those reserves which are meant by nature to 
go to posterity, or to go to future life, or to go to longevity, 
and not know it; and when the crises come, incidental to 
motherhood, change of life, and old age, then these troubles 
come back. ‘That is a thing we need to bear in mind. The 
trouble with work is that it means worry. Work is all right. 
You can doa great amount of work, just so long as you keep 
well-nourished, sleep well, and keep from anxiety; but the 
anxious child, the hard-worked child, the child that has to 
do too much, is in danger. We see this also in athletics. 
There is, indeed, a great danger that boys who train in 
college will draw upon their vital organism so lavishly that 
in case of heart or lung trouble the athletes break down 
when the easy living students do not. 


How our Birds Protect our Trees 


Trees are like great hotels, they are so alive with their 
busy little insect people. Like hotels, when looking for 
rooms, there is a choice between outside ones and dark 
inside ones. ‘The outside ones are in cracks in the bark, 
and here, in fall, visiting moths stow away their eggs in snug 
bed chambers and sleepy butterfly children wind themselves 
in their silken covers and rest quietly till spring calls them 
to unfold their wings and seek the flowers. 

Beneath the bark, in the inside rooms, live the wood 
borers, and up and down the long hallways boring ants run 
busily to and fro. 

In the spring the eggs left in the bark hatch into hungry 
worms, and thousands of these new guests climb up to the 
airy roof gardens of the hotels to dine in the green restau- 
rants on fruit and leaves. Indeed, so many hungry insect 
folk board in the hotels and live on the wood and leaves 
that, if no bound were put to their work, the boarders would 
quite eat up their hotels. 

One small wood borer alone can eat a whole great tree, 
and myriads of the hungry creatures are always at work in 
our shade trees. 

Wood ants find the holes the borers have made and go 
on from them tunneling deeper and deeper into the heart 
of the trees till they have honeycombed the timber with 
their galleries. Any one who goes to the woods can see 
them work. Did you never find a pile of sawdust at the 
foot of a tree, or see a streak of dust on the bark? That is the 
work of the ants ; and while you watch, one of the little black 
workmen will often come out of a hole in the bark, drop its 
load of dust and hurry back inside for more. The poor 
trees suffer sorely. But fortunately there are not only 
hungry insects but hungry birds also, and the birds, knowing 
full well that the trees are among the best bird restaurants, 
flock to them eagerly. 

The woodpeckers spend most of their time chiseling 
through the bark for insects, so well hidden in the wood 
that only such sharp bills and barbed tongues as theirs can 
reach them. In the winter they join the cherry chickadees 
and: nuthatches as eggers, searching diligently over the 
crannies of the bark for insects’ eggs. The champion of 
their band seems to be the chickadee, which has such a 
hearty winter appetite it thinks nothing of eating 5,000 eggs 
a day. 

Every country boy knows how mice girdle the apple trees, 
gnawing their bark just above the snow in winter. They do 
so much harm we would often have to go without apples if 
it were not for the hawks and owls; but these are great 
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mousers, and, between them, work night and day to save the 
orchards. 

The tree-top protectors are more numerous than any of 
the other tree birds, and when the leaves come out in spring 
fall to work with a will. 

Orioles, vireos, cedar birds, and cuckoos are the prize 
caterpillar birds, but when there has been a plague of insects 
in an orchard or village, baring the trees of leaves, nearly all 
the birds of the neighborhood have come to the rescue. 
And so the birds work all through the year — the tree-trunk 
birds and owls in winter and the tree-top birds in summer — 
all working to protect the trees, saving for us both our shade 
and our fruit which the insects are only waiting to destroy. 

— Allantic Educational Journal. 





The Child’s Dramatic Tendencies 


At the beginning, and dominant until about the age of 
six, is the dramatic impulse. This impulse is something far 
deeper than that of mere imitation. It is rather the instinc- 
tive tendency of the child to act out what he feels within 
him. When a girl plays doll she does, it is true, imitate 
what she has seen her mother do, but the essential thing 
that is happening is that the maternal impulse has stirred 
within her and demands expression. Whatever guidance 
we give ought accordingly to be addressed to the thing the 
child is trying to do, as he himself feels it. We ought to 
help him to express, not to imitate. It is the home, as he 
feels it, that he is building, and your meddlesome sugges- 
tions of practical details are irrelevant. 

Next comes the age of self-assertion, whose characteris- 
tic impulse remains dormant up to the age of eleven or 
twelve ; continues powerful, though in a subordinate capacity, 
for some years longer, and lasts in a less degree through life. 
The first symptom of its coming is disillusionment. The 
boy begins to turn up his nose at the games of the smaller 
children, and shows an especial and peculiar aversion to the 
dramatic play that has characterized the preceding period. 
The impulse behind these negative symptoms is, of course, 
not a negative one. It proceeds from the boy’s desire for 
real life, from his longing to get at the realities of existence. 
What has supplanted the love of make-believe, is the desire 
for that which shall not be make-believe, the necessity for 
finding reality, the hunger for hardpan. The boy of this age 
is the severest and most unimaginative critic, the most 
materialistic of philosophers, the great skeptic and, therefore, 
the great learner of alltime. The girl’s development is natur- 
ally along similiar lines, though less aggressive ones.—.Se/. 


A Contrast of Two Children 


Clearly we dare not blindfold our goddess of justice! No 
respecter of persons? We must have the most keen appre- 
ciation of all the peculiar influences moulding the individual 
and of his personal reaction upon the world. Let me give 
an example : 

Suppose you are a teacher in a certain school and into 
your room comes a boy from what we should rightly call a 
good home; not a moral prig, but a child who has been 
taught by all his previous experience that if he will only do 
the best he can, all about him are with him, striving to help 
him. He does something that is wrong. 

Beside him sits a little boy who comes from what would 
be ineffably dignified if we called ita home. A child who 
has been simply spawned into the world, who has been 
taught by every bitter lesson of his cruel yesterdays that 
every man’s hand — yes, and sadly enough, every woman’s, 
even his mother’s — is against him; who has been kicked 
about until he has learned that if he wants anything he must 
take it for himself. He commits the same fault. Would 
you punish both children in the same way? 

You reply that if you did not the school would exclaim 
that it was favoritism. Yes, undoubtedly the school would. 
If you have been giving merely arbitrary punishments and 
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jump suddenly to a moral plane you canno expect the 
school to understand you. But what would be the tendency 
of the ordinary teacher in dealing with such a case? Ido 
not mean the transfigured teacher who has attained the 
Christ-spirit, but just the ordinary human being of us who 
likes to teach school pretty well, but hopes to get out of it 
some time ; who is interested in the children, but very glad 
when pay day comes around What would be the tempta- 
tion to such a teacher? 
— Edward Howard Griggs, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The Throstle 


‘« Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again!” 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


‘* Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy. 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


— Tennyson 





White with Bloom 


‘“* The apple tree is white with bloom; 
Through spring air filters soft perfume; 
And shadows lie in drifts of pink. 

O thirsty soul, come here to drink.” 





Half our May’s so awfully like May’nt 
*T would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 
Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, 
An’ when you ’most give up, ’ithout more words, 
Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, and birds. 
— Lowell 





One by One 


Mary A. Gove, Boston. 


* One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall, 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each.” 


They were fragments from a poem in an old school 
reader of her childhood, and from subliminal depths and 
bygone years they came into Miss Bennett’s consciousness, 
as she walked to school. She wondered why, and at what 
call of association. They persisted. They said themselves 
over ; and she tried to recall more of the lines, but only the 
significant opening phrase would come at her demand. 
“One by one. One by one.” Each line had begun with 
those words, she was sure. ‘One by one”— but she could 
remember no more. 

That morning, as Miss Bennett closed the plain school 
Bible, after the morning reading, her eyes fell on the words, 
“ Then shall two men be in a field, one is taken and one is 
left.” 

Yes, the Great Teacher dismisses His pupils one dy one. 
And not only so, but through all their day, with infinite 
patience, and by infinite variety of sorrow and joy, success 
and failure, He teaches them one dy one. 
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And she, standing there, with fifty little quivering, throb. 
bing lives before her; had she not thought of them too 
much, just as “her class”? Two months of the school year 
were gone, and a few of the very bright and very good chil 
dren had impressed their personality upon her ; a few of the 
very naughty had demanded enough of her care and special 
attention to win her love; one or two very pretty children, 
one or two very homely ones, stood out from the mass. 
But the plain little average child? Were there not quite a 
number whom she had not yet met face to face, whom she 
had not yet touched, with the direct and conscious touch of 
life, to sympathetic, kindred life ? 

That night Miss Bennett thought it out. They were so 
many. ‘Time, strength, resource, were limited. It could 
not be done all at once. But the words, “one by one”’; if 
they made a large demand, held also a large encouragement. 
Little by little, it could be done. 

These are some of the outward forms of the way Miss 
Bennett did it. That very night a fair-sized blank-book held 
the names of all her children. They were alphabetically 
arranged, and a whole page was given to each. She made 
note of their strongest and weakest physical and mental 
characteristics: health, truthfulness, cheerfulness,  self- 
reliance, enthusiasm, industry, neatness, generosity — these, 
or the lack of these, she thoughtfully wrote down. She 
wrote whatever she knew of the home of each child, and 
whether she had met either or both of the parents. 

Of some children, she found she knew very little. One 
by one, she must get acquainted. She decided to give one 
day to each. Nellie Allen was first on the list. To-morrow 
should be her day. Nothing should be said about it. The 
school routine should go on just as usual. No child should 
receive less notice than usual, only Nellie should receive 
more. Nellie’s recitations should be listened to with 
especial care. Her seat work should be looked at thought- 
fully, discriminatingly, thoroughly. Nellie should be studied 
by her teacher, and meantime, should feel the warmth of her 
teacher’s notice. She was a quiet little girlk Miss Bennett 
was not sure that she had ever led the march, or chosen the 
games, or even passed the paper. 

In ten weeks Miss Bennett had given one day to each boy 
aud girl in her class, and she and the blank book knew much 
that they did not know at the beginning of those weeks. 

In several cases, calls had been made at the homes, and 
these brought rich return in better understanding and 
enlarged possibility of helpfulness, but at such cost of time 
and strength that it could be done only in the cases where 
needed most. 

Friendly and suggestive little notes were used more often, 
and at the end of the half year, Miss Bennett decided to 
send a report of progress to each home. It took two even- 
ings to write them. Each mother was told, in a personal, 
informal note, of her child’s standing in the class, in what 
lines of school work he was strong, in what weak, something 
of his deportment, etc. One note read as follows : 


My dear Mrs. Evans: 


The school year is just half gone. I am glad totell you that Fred is 
now in my highest division, His reading is a delight to me. His number 
work is good, too, but in writing he is hurried and careless. Will you not 
help by noticing carefully the written papers he brings home and praising 
any improvement? His conduct is very satisfactory. Will you not visit 
us soon? 

Yours cordially, 
EMMA F, BENNETT 


Miss Bennett was pleased that these notes brought several 
appreciative replies and a few visits. 

About visits. The mothers would not come, except on 
some special occasion, and a general visiting day was so 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps the very mother you most wanted 
to see slipped away in the crowd, without your getting to 
talk with her at all. Miss Bennett planned a series of 
parties. One Wednesday afternoon twelve mothers were 
invited by personal notes. Nearly all came, and that number 
could be welcomed individually and fixed in memory. 
Their children, all in the same division, were brought into 
prominence. At recess, just those children were allowed to 
remain in and serve their mothers with bonbons and fruit. 
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On the succeeding three Wednesdays the second, third, and 
fourth divisions had their parties. 

Birthdays helped, too. What toa little child is so partic- 
ularly her own as her birthday? On a large calendar that 
hung beside her desk, Miss Bennett wrote them in from her 
nativity record, and the joy of the children was great at 
finding that she knew and thought of the day before they 
told her. The celebration was very simple. Perhaps it was 
Albert’s birthday. Before school, a tiny candle-stick, hold- 
ing a little colored candle, was placed on his desk. After 
opening exercises the candle was lighted, with simply the 
remark, “ Albert is seven years old to-day.” Then he was 
given white paper, instead of everyday manila, on which to 
do all his written work for the day, and was allowed to carry 
it all home. Birthdays that came on Saturday were observed 
on Friday, those of Sunday on Monday, and a week before 
school closed there was a morning when the candles burned 
for every child whose birthday would come in the long 
vacation. 

In June Miss Bennett saw that class go out, to be “her 
class” no more, but some of them would be her children 
always, because, in greater or less degree, she had come to 
know them, one by one. 


A Story for Teachers 


The Two Frogs 
Adapted by A. E. A. 


Once upon a time, two Frogs hopped out to see the great 
world. One was a happy-go-lucky sort of fellow. He 
always looked on the bright side of things. The other was 
gruff and glum, and saw the blue side of life. 

By and by, the two Frogs came to a big, shiny pail. The 
gruff Frog gave a great leap, Instead of landing on the 
edge of the pail, he went straight over it. Then there was 
a loud splash ! 

With a quick, little hop, the other Frog reached the 
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** He found himself at the top.” 


handle of the pail. Another leap, and he sat dizzily on the 
rim. 

The pail was full to the brim with rich, creamy milk. 
The gruff Frog was just sinking for the third time. He 
gave a hoarse “ Ker chug” when he saw his friend’s face 
peering at him. 

“Keep on kicking!” called the cheery Frog, as he 
plunged in. 

But the blue Frog was too blue even to kick. Down — 
down — down — he went, never to rise again, 

Spring was coming back. The hopeful Frog didn’t want 
to drown just yet. So choked and blinded as he was with 
milk, he struck out boldly, kicking with all his might. 

Round and round he went in his struggles. He rose and 
sank, and came up again. The milk flew to right and left. 

Faster and faster, round and round and round, went the 
Frog. Faster and faster, over him, under him, around him, 
whirled the milk. It grew thicker and yellower, yellower 
and thicker with every turn. 
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Soon it would almost bear him up. Then, harder than 
ever, with all his strength, the brave Frog kept on kicking. 

At last, with one last great splash, tired out, but safe and 
sound, he found himself at the top of a pailful of fine, firm, 
well-churned butter. 


(Any need of a moral? It is simply to keep on strug- 
gling —‘‘kicking” here is not rebelling —till something 
better comes. Don’t give up.— Tue Eprror.) 





Language for Youngest Children 


Teaching language to babies has been a problem to me. 
I will send a device that has aided me greatly in the teach- 
ing of the pronouns. I usually begin with the personal 
pronouns. I place the following group on the blackboard: 


It is I. Is it I? 

It is he. Is it he? 
It is she. Is it she? 
It is we. Is it we? 
It is they. Is it they? 


We drill on them. The little folks are delighted to copy 
them, and soon we are ready for the 


Game 


Our cloak room joins the primary room, and we enter 
through an arched doorway. A child is chosen to go into 
the cloak room. A group of children stand inside, near the 
doorway (or a screen could be used). The child in the 
cloak room raps; a child in the room asks, “ Who is it?” 
The child replies, “It is I.” If he answers correctly he is 
invited in and is allowed to choose some one to take his 
place. If not, the group choose another child to go outside 
and rap, and so on, until one is found who can respond 
correctly. 

I ask the children, “ Who is there?” They reply, “ It is 
he,” or “It is she,” and if there are several outside they 
must answer, “ It is they.”’ 

Then I request the group outside to rap and the children 
in the room ask, “ Who is there?”” They reply, “ It is we,” 
and they are invited in and each one chooses others to step 
into the hallway. Thus the game continues. By judicious 
questioning the children will give the correct statements or 
questions, especially after having been drilled on them. 

Then I take another list : 


It was I. Was it I? 
It was he. Was it he? 
It was she. Was it she? 


Was it we? 

Was it they? 

After drilling the pupils on it, have them close their eyes. 
I whisper to some child and let him run and tap the 
bell and let him resume his place and position. I say to 
the children, ‘Wake up! Whorang the bell? Was it 1?” 
They must reply, “‘ It was he,” or, if some girl rang the bell, 
I ask, “ Was it he? Are you sure?” and they reply, “It was 
she,” etc. Later we combine the two groups and then take 
up athird. As children enjoy the play and soon learn cor- 
rect forms of speech T have found it both entertaining and 
instructive. 


It was we. 
It was they. 


IowA. 


Leave Some Behind 


‘* Little kings and queens of the May, 
Listen to me; 
If you want to be 
Every one of you very good, 
In that beautiful, beautiful, beautiful wood, 
Whatever you pluck, 
Leave some for good luck; 
Picked from the stalk or pulled up by the root, 
From overhead or from underfoot, 
Water-wonders of pond or brook, 
Wherever you look, 
Or whatever you find, 
Leave something behind: 
Some for the Naiads, 
Some for the Dryads, 
And a bit for the Nixies, 
And the Pixies.— Sel. 
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Some of Our Birds 


HANNAH F. CARLETON 
Chewink 


About the middle of April arrives the chewink or towhee. 
He bears some resemblance to the American robin, but is 
not classed in the same family. He probably gets his name 
of ground robin from his habit of being much upon the 
ground. He has a black head and neck and chestnut sides. 
He gets his name “ Chewink” from his call note. His song 
is just a note and a trill, quite pretty and persistent. The 
scarlet tanager’s song very much resembles the robin’s, but 
he is not a relative. He does not put in an appearance 
until May. His scarlet plumage makes him seem out of 
place in northern latitudes. He is tropical in his tempera- 
ment, and you will see him languidly perching on a fence 
rail giving utterance to his call note of Chif-chir. His 
voice is hardly as sweet as the robin’s — being a trifle grum. 
The mate is a good sized bird of a greenish color, and one 
spring I watched a female bird come often for pieces of 
twine that I had tied to a tree near the house, and fly off to 
the woods to build her loosely woven nest. The dawn 
chorus of robins and bluebirds begins in March, and soon 
in April the robins join in. As the season advances, the 
chorus swells louder and stronger, many new voices joining 
in. 


I] 


White-breasted Nuthatch 


The white-breasted nuthatch attracts our attention by the 
peculiar and daring manner in which he runs up, down, and 
around the trunks of trees. He seems to be almost playing 
a merry and reckless game of hide-and-seek with us, for we 
first see him, then he disappears. What a fearless acrobat 
he is! His head is now down, now up; he is on the upper 
side of a limb, and now on the lower side. 

Throughout the entire year we may see this bird roving 
around from Canada to Florida. How are we to recognize 
him? 

His dark feathers are of a slate blue ; the top of his head 
is black. His wings are slate-colored, edged with brown; 
the under parts are white. The tail is square, and how 
ridiculously short it is, too! The outer tail feathers are 
barred with white. 

His bill is somewhat long and slender, but how well 
adapted it is for getting the larve and eggs of injurious 
insects from the trees. These little, short, bluish-gray birds 
are of great value in destroying the eggs and insects injuri- 
ous to the trees. All day long they are busy inspecting 
crannies and holes in the rough bark of the trees. They are 
so busy and so absorbed we can creep up quite near to 
one before he is apparently aware of our presence. 


Brown Thrasher 


Who is he perched on the topmost limb of a tree at a 
safe distance from too close observation, and is holding 
forth with such a medley of notes? Clear and beautiful is 
his voice, but yet there is something saucy about it. Is he 
mocking other birds? Do we catch something of the robin’s 
strain in his song? Is he observing human beings at their 
work, and keeping up a saucy running comment about them ? 
Does the boy set to hoeing of the corn, and longing to goa 
fishing hear him say exasperatingly, ‘““Pul/it/ Hoe it/’’ and 
then go on with a jargon of notes? You may not get a 
very close look at the bird, but you will often catch 
glimpses of his reddish brown wings as he flits through a 
berry pasture. If you get near him unobserved, when the 
singing mood is on him, and he is perched on the top of 
some tree, you will see that his breast is much spotted with 
brown. This bird is called the brown thrasher or brown 
thrush, but is not classed with the thrushes. He belongs to 
the same family as the catbird. 


Wood Thrush 


If you are walking near the woods, and hear a song like 
the ringing of a bell, as you go farther, and the metallic 
notes are no nearer, as you go on and on, the song is still 
far away. The singer is the wood thrush, and though he is 
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dressed in sober colors, in nothing gayer than cinnamon 
brown, yet he is a very pretty creature. His breast is white 
and the brown spots on it seem perfectly round in shape. 
Late, one cloudy afternoon, I was on a little height of land 
on which half a dozen small oaks were growing. A thrush 
came out of the neighboring woods, and perched on one of 
the oaks, and gave me the privilege of listening to his song 
for a half hour or so. I dared not move about to get a 
look at the little songster for fear he would discover me and 
take fright. 
Oven Bird 


If you are walking in oak woods, and suddenly your foot 
almost crushes a little roofed nest like a Dutch oven under 
the dry oak leaves, here dwells the oven bird, or golden 
crowned thrush, and here she rears her little family with no 
thought that the roof of her dwelling is likely to cave in at 
any time, when some thoughtless human being walks that 
way, or careless beast tramps heavily through the woods. 
The bird is olive green in color with a stripe of brownish 
orange on the head. You may often see the male bird 
walking about on the sides of a well wooded road. His 
song begins low pitched, but grows louder, as he keeps on. 
Some say that he says guicha, guicha, quicha, but his song 
is more commonly rendered “eacher, teacher, teacher. There 
is a bright, clear quality to his notes, and they may be heard 
quite a long distance. 


Cuckoo 


What are those hoarse frog-like sounds which come from 
that little thicket of small oaks? It is the call of the 
cuckoo, kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk/ If you keep a respectful dis- 
tance, you may have a good look at him. He is olive green 
above, and white beneath. His bill is black, and there isa 
circle of red around the eye. 


Humming Bird 


You are always pleased to see the dear little humming- 
bird, as he poises himself, we know not how in mid air, and 
thrusts his slender little tongue into the trumpet shaped 
blossoms of the honeysuckle growing about your door. 
You get a dazzling vision of green and gold. Do you also 
notice his brilliant collar which gives him the name of ruby 
throated humming-bird? Did you ever think how the hum- 
ming noise was caused? Those very rapid beats of the 
bird’s wings, so rapid that you cannot count them, cause 
such quick vibrations of air, that the humming noise is pro- 
duced which always heralds the bird’s approach before we 
have caught sight of him. All sweet tubular flowers seem 
to be favorites of the bird, such as petunias and nasturtiums. 
The soft, delicate little nest placed always on the limb of a 
tree, and looking as if it were only a little excrescence of the 
branch, is about an inch and a quarter broad, inside. Any 
little soft bits of cotton or down from plants and moss that 
can be found go into the makeup of this little home where 
only two little white eggs are hatched. Abandoned homes 
in birdland are as frequent a sight as they are in the domain 
of human beings. We find them not only late in the fall 
when the birds have flown, but at earlier times. The blue- 
bird will build the nest in a hoie in a dead tree so low down 
that it is easily disturbed. I have found a nest with the 
pale-blue eggs, only to look again in a few days and dis- 
cover an empty, abandoned home. Birds will sometimes 
build in a blackberry patch, and rear the first brood success- 
fully in early summer. Then, they will commence the rear- 
ing of the second brood with no thought that an intruder is 
coming to interfere with their quiet home life. It is well 
that so many birds rear a second brood. If they did not 
birdland would be thinly settled. In the fall of the year, 
the birds seem to be flitting about with no settled occupa- 
tion only waiting for a cold wave to drive them southward. 


“ A bird’s nest! Mark it well, within, without, 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join; his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand 


With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot 
Could make me such another?” 
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Nature Study by Months IX 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Nature Study Department, Normal and Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. 


For City Teachers 


(All rights reserved) 
May 
“Now, who art thou, my dainty maid?” 
“I’m April’s sister, sir,” she said; 
Then smiled so heavenly sweet. 
And making me a courtesy fine, 
She dropped an armful of sunshine 
Right down about my feet. 
Her blush was like the apple-blow; 
Her eyes like violets that grow 
Beside the meadow stream. 
Oh! buttercups alone would dare 
To match the bright gold of her hair, 
And all the air did seem 
Rich freighted with her breath. 
Now surely happy Nature saith, 
“Thrice welcome, maiden May.” 
—May V. Gibbons Wiliams in Ladies’ Home Fournal 


May is so full of good things that each hour of the day 
and every day of the week could be filled with possible 
nature topics. 

There are two sides to be kept in view, the broader, sympa- 
thetic outlook upon the world about us, and the closer, more 
intensive study of the particular phenomena characteristic of 
the month. How shall we get the broader view? Spring is 
here in all its beauty. Now is the chance for just the little 
extra effort that is needed to take the children out to meet 
it. Plan to make the excursion to field or woods one which 
will be worth while. (For the details of this, see later in 
the article.) 

The second way is to bring the spring to the children. 
Make your window an expression of the thought by grouping 
in it types of the return of life. Let these form the subject 
of the morning talk. (This is by no means to take the place 
of the regular observation lesson given in the nature study 
period.) Make the outlook general, but take in your hand, 
as you talk, the little messengers of spring’s return, to serve 
as texts. 

Among the heralds of spring which you may have 
arranged in the window, are the following: the vase filled 
with the awakening twigs; a low glass dish with a clump of 
grass ; a shell in which you have planted a bright little group 
of Quaker Ladies (Houstonia) ; the twig bearing the cocoon 
cradle, either with or without its occupant; the young fern 
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from the woods, etc. Here and there may be placed pic- 
tures which bear out the same idea. Arrange the window 
artistically, not too crowded nor stiff as to grouping. Let it 
grow from day to day, replacing one thing by another, thus 
encouraging the children to look for the new thought each 
morning. 

The third step is the child’s own discovery of spring in 
the vicinity of the school. With his eyes opened to the 
possibilities of what he can see, have a brisk daily minute or 
two’s talk on the nature news of the day. This is to be the 
result of the child’s own discoveries in the neighborhood. 
Each little statement should be indicated in the corner of 
the blackboard you have saved for this bulletin, writing the 
child’s initials at the end. City blocks show the spring, 
though you may not think it. Here are some of the 
observations our little “ first years’’ gave us: 

‘‘ The grass is greener in front of the school.” 

“I saw some flies to-day in the room.” 

‘‘ The vine has little pink buds on it now.” 

“The sun felt very warm to-day.” 

“There are some little green spikes (lily-of-the-valley) 
coming up in my yard.” 

“The sparrows are carrying strings up under the roof.” 

Among other things, one alert little fellow gave enthusi- 
astically, “ They’ve got the picture of a goat in the saloon 
windows now.” To him this was a sure sign of spring, and 
what better could you expect with a school flanked at that 
time on either side by a saloon? 

The aim of these lessons is -to stimulate out-of-door 
observations and keep the children in touch with nature, as 
she develops from day to day. Encourage the children to 
bring in illustrations of spring’s return. 

The next step is to select some definite things in nature 
to watch developing from day to day. Let every Monday 
throughout the spring be “ Nature News Day,” when the 
bulletins may be brought in of the progress of tree, vine, 
garden, etc., which we have decided to watch. 

The following topics are given as suggestions for some 
work which may be taken up: 


Observation of special tree near school. 

Progress of trees in school block. 

Record of new garden flowers in bloom. 

Progress of vegetables in home garden. 

Fruit trees in vicinity. 

Bushes in school yard. 

Vine on the building. 

Bird activity in vicinity. 

Thermometer changes. Length of day, etc. 

In the upper grades, the children should keep a note book 
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of the changes observed by the class from week to week. 
Individual work may be assigned, in some cases, to advantage. 

Lastly may come the embodiment of all this in the 
attempt of the early races to explain the coming of spring in 
their myths. There is an order of progression, I believe, in 
legends, which may be used at this time. In certain myths 
the plot is more simple, the characters fewer, and the setting 
more within the child’s comprehension. In others the 
meaning is too symbolic for younger children, hence the 
order of stories given below. 

For the first year, use the old folk story of the “ Sleeping 
Beauty.” Here the Princess (the earth) is awakened by the 
sun, in the guise of the Prince, whose kiss (the warm rays 
of the sun) is the signal for all life to rouse from its sleep. 


“The sun has kissed the slumbering buds, 
And waked the earth to glory, 
Aroused from winter’s dreary sleep 
As in the fairy story. 


The Prince’s kiss awoke the maid 
When he in slumber found her, 

And at the touch the sleeping world 
Moved, rose, and stirred around her.” 


For a most beautiful expression of this in another poem, see 
Tennyson’s “ Day Dream.” 

For the next grade we have used the American Indian 
legend of the Birds of the Seasons, or “ How the Summer 
Came.” We claimed, however, poetic license to change the 
story, sO as not to dismember the bird, and to make the 
chief a prisoner in the sky, rather than a second St. 
Sebastian. See “Legends of the Springtime.” Part I. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

In place of this may be used, if wished, the Scandinavian 
legend of Iduna and the Apples. 

For the third grade, the Greek myth of Proserpine, as told 
by Hawthorne in ‘ Tanglewood Tales,” is one of the best 
and most familiar of the season’s legends. See, also, ‘Little 
Flower Folk,’’ Vol. II., and “ Nature Myths and Stories,” by 
Flora J. Cook. 

For the fourth grade, take the story of Baldur, well told 
in St. Nicholas, September, 1882, or ‘* Legends of Norse- 
land,” Mara L. Pratt. Choose the versions having the 
ending positive rather than negative, where Baldur is per- 
mitted to return for a part of each year. 

For the fifth grade, study the story of Siegfried and Brun- 
hilde. See books already mentioned and the following: 
“The Story of the German Iliad,” by Mary E. Burt, and 
“ Great Epics of Medizval Germany,” by Dippold. After 
the story has been told and interpreted as a myth of spring, 
show the children Wagner’s use of it in his wonderful music 
drama, “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.”’ Show how the musical 

_ motives symbolize the characters and action of the story. 
Play for them the Sword mo/ive, Siegfried’s Call, The Bird, 
the Brunhilde motive, the Dancing of the Flames, etc. The 
best reference book upon this is Lavignac’s “ Music Dramas 
of Richard Wagner.”’ If you have heard the Ring given, that 
in itself will be your best preparation. 


“ The singers of the Sagas saw 

When spring brings back the gray world’s youth, 
Their souls suffused with love and awe 

The dim foretelling of a truth; 
That someone holds an unseen throne, 

And speaks, although with speechless tongue. 
This dim unknown they made their own, 

And ‘ Baldur’s come again,’ was sung.” 


So much for the broader outlook over the world of nature. 
After this, take up the definite study of a few topics, prefer- 
ably, in a given area, rather than a glimpse of many. Limit 
your ambition to a few thoughts, and work them out quietly 
and thoroughly to their completion. Know what you are 
working for, and see that you reach it. One such topic 
completed is better than a dozen dashed at. 


The Brook and Its Life 


Should you decide to make this the only topic of study 
for the next two months, there would be in it an abundance 
of material. 
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I. Excursion 


Select your brook for study. 
introductory lessons. 


Prepare for the trip by 
Lay the foundations, while upon the 


excursion, for the following topics. 


II. 


Study of the Stream 


Its course. Its character, according to slope and bed. 
The bed. The current. Source of the stream. 


Ill. Study of a Water-worn Rock 


The story of the stone on its journey from rock mass to 
its resting place in river bed. Effect of trip upon its form. 
Make a study of pebbles, gravel, and river sand from the 
specimens. Study their physical characteristics. Reason 
out their history. 


IV. How the Stream Helps in Soil Making and Soil 
Spreading 


Stream Life 


Inter-relation of plant and animal life. Set up a “bal- 
anced ” aquarium, doing the work before the children, and 
reasoning out each step with them. What do the plants do 
for the animals? What do the animals do for the plants? 


VI. Animal Life in the Stream. 


Make a study from the living specimens of each of the 
following: the fish, the frog, the crayfish, the newt, the 
turtle, and the snail. 


VII. Plant Life in the Stream 


Study the cabomba or plant given you by the aquarist, 
the common stoneworts, and the “‘ pond scum,” or spirogyra. 
The duck weed, also, is a fascinating bit of water life. From 
this you may pass to the water-loving life of stream and 
pond. For example, the sphagnum moss, the reeds, the iris, 
and the water lily. 


ve 


References 

For the study of the stream, see “ Field Work in Nature 
Study,” by Professor Jackman ; “Brooks and Brook Basins,” 
Frye ; “ Pebbles,” by Alpheus Hyatt, D. C. Heath & Co.; 
Shaler’s “‘ First Book in Geology.” 

For the inter-relation of plant and animal life, see any 
good book on aquaria, together with the Corne// Leaflet on 
the same subject. For animal life in the stream consult 
“The Brook Book,” by Marv Rogers Miller; “The Cray- 
fish,” by Huxley ; “Life History of a Toad,” Professor Gage 
(Cornell Leaflet) ; “Our Land and Water Friends,’”’ by M. 
E. Bamford, also, ““Up and Down the Brooks,” by the same 
author. 

The Excursion 


This should be for the purposes of study. Too often it is 
for recreation only. Both teacher and childrenshould make 
as careful preparation for this as for any other lesson. 

Select your locality with direct reference to what you have 
been working upon or expect to take up. Go over the 
ground yourself before taking your class. I have found the 
best results to come from preceding the trip by several in- 
troductory lessons. ‘The children have profited more in this 
way than by simply turning them loose without preparation 
and expecting Nature to do the work. 


I. Locality. 
Where it is. How we are to get there. 
(Opportunities for geographical drill in location.) 


II. Purpose of excursion. 
III. Problems it is to help us solve. 

IV. What we are to look for. 

V. What we are to bring back for study. 
VI. Equipment for excursion. 


On the return there should be a bright lesson upon “ Ex- 
cursion Notes.” Let the children give their observations 
quickly and voluntarily. Do not dampen their enthusiasm 
in describing the trip by confining them to definite topics at 
first. After a free expression, then arrange the data under 
various heads, viz., “What insects did we see in the fields?” 
‘“¢ What did we learn about the shape of the trees which grew 
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in the open and those which grew in the woods?” “ What 
did the brook have to tell us?” With the older children 
the work may be still more systematic and written expres- 
sion should follow the oral. 

A second point is to make frequent excursions a short 
distance from home. Take your class around the block to 
study the trees. Go over to the nearest square to see the 
plant life there. Take them to the department store where 
a loom is in operation or a miniature coal mine is shown. 
These exhibitions visit our large stores periodically. Make 
your long excursions to the field or woods as often as pos- 
sible, but do not think the short ones beneath your notice. 


Bird Study 


For the city the range is limited. It is better for the 
first year teacher to make it her business to lay a good 
foundation for bird study by taking up a single type or two 
rather than to attempt to do what is better left until later 
grades. 

I know of no better bird to begin work upon than our 
common carrier or homing pigeon. These can be borrowed 
from some fancier or bought at the market where live stock 
is usually kept. As to form, flight, etc., it is typical of all 
birds the child may study later. It is within his environ- 
ment, which is an otherpoint in its favor. Best of all, when 
the study is completed, the door of the cage may be opened 
and the bird will fly directly upward, circle for a few times 
and then head safely in the homeward direction. The chil- 
dren can hardly wait until the next day to learn if the bird 
“ did really get home.” The pigeon well studied will be the 
key to all bird form. 

Another city bird is our common English sparrow. This 
may be selected as a topic for study, though the larger part 
must, of necessity, consist of directed work outside of the 
class-room. 

The robin may possibly be added to our list, for the 
squares and parks furnish opportunity for observation here. 

Aside from these, how many birds are there which the 
first year child in the heart of town can study from life? 
Schools in the suburbs of the city may and should go farther 
than we in the crowded central district. It is for us to 
recognize our limitations and not try to make it up by 
lapsing into dird talks in place of bird study. 

I know I am flying in the face of the opinion of nine- 
tenths of the bird lovers when I say this, but just look at the 
matter squarely and tell me how much study of birds is pos- 
sible in city blocks in distinction from study adou¢ birds. 
Stuffed material? Never! That should have no place in 
the school where respect for life is the keynote. Well 
enough for the college and museum where they are con- 
sidered necessary, but not for the school-room. No! Study 
what you can in this line, doing good, honest work in it, and 
your foundation will be of inestimable benefit to the child 
when he reaches the grades above you and reaches out into 
wider bird study. No better line of work can be taken up 
in the Aigher grades than ‘‘ Our Common Native Birds.” It 
should be a systematic record of observations made upon 
them, in their homes, how to know them, and how to 


protect them. 
Nests 


Undisturbed by their surroundings our city sparrows fur- 
nish us a chance for observation here. Before starting the 
study of nests, prepare for this by seeing that our little ones 
observe the sparrows at work. Fasten a box in a tree near 
the window or find some place in the vicinity where the 
sparows have begun to build. In going back and forth to 
school the children will notice the birds industriously pick- 
ing up straws and pieces of string. Let the children hang 
a few strands of wool where the birds can find them. 

The higher grades should construct simple bird houses 
from wood and place them where our native birds may use 
them. 

The building of the nest observed and its purpose devel- 
oped, next may come definite study of the construction. 
Take the robin’s nest first for indoor work, as it may be 
associated directly with a bird the children know. 

Begin toward the end of next summer to collect different 
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nests for study next year. This is permanent material, and 
after the broods have hatched, may be taken without 
injustice to the bird. 

The interest with which the children discover the mate. 
rials in each, and how they are put together and fastened oy 
hung on the branch, results in excellent training. As typical 
ones, each differing from the other, I have found the follow. 
ing list useful ; the loosely constructed nest of the English 
sparrow, the mud-lined robin’s nest, the hanging, woven 
oriole’s, the hair bird (chipping sparrow), and the shallow 
glued twig nest of the chimney swallow. ’ 


“‘ Why do you fly so fast, little swallows, 
Always snapping for flies; 
Swooping along the streams and hollows, 
And never nearing the skies? ” 


“«* Baby birds crying,’ says one little swallow, 
“ Waiting for food in the nest, 
Will you put on your wings, little child, and follow 
And help me catch the rest?’” 


Spring Flowers 


Just a word here. This study is one which is usually 
quite thoroughly taken up. The only warning needed, how- 
ever, is not to make it too analytical. If you know no way 
but the old way, that of descriptive botany, do it, but begin 
to branch out toward the life side of the study. Ask your- 
self at every point in your study of a plant, “ What is this 
for?’”’ Try not to bring out a single physical characteristic 
of a plant or flower whose meaning you cannot see. As an 
illustration of this turn back to the suggestion in the April 
number for the study of the Easter lily. Here there was 
sense training and observation upon the physical character- 
istics, but it went hand in hand with reasoning and interpre- 
tation of plant life. Do not be troubled if you cannot 
explain everything. Botanists themselves have not yet dis- 
covered all the “whys.” ‘The best book yet published to 
lead you to plant interpretation is one mentioned before, .e., 
‘¢ First Studies of Plant Life,” by Prof. G. F. Atkinson. For 
the study of the various flowers and their interpretation, 
William Hamilton Gibson’s “ Blossom Hosts and Insect 
Guests” is most complete. Along this line may also be 
mentioned “Ten New England Blossoms,”’ by C. M. Weede, 
and Neltjie Blanchan’s beautifully illustrated “ Nature’s Gar- 
den.” For library reference use the translation of Professor 
Miiller’s “ The Fertilization of Flowers.” 


Garden Making 


May the day soon dawn when Boards of Education may 
realize the value of gardening and build each new school 
with that as much in view as the blackboards. In the 
crowded portion it must be the roof garden. What are we 
todo until then? Is there an atom of room in the front, 
back, or side of the school? Start your gardening there. 
Take up a row or two of the bricks, or even a flagstone if 
the Board will permit. May you not have the delay in re- 
ceiving permission that DeCharney had for little Picciola. 

Next, limit your aspirations to one definite thing. Do 
not attempt to raise a variety of plants and flowers. Make 
up your mind to the making a success of a single kind. Be- 
gin early enough to have a lesson on soil, drainage, plant 
food, fertilizers, etc. Apply this to the selected plot. 
Study the seed of what you are to plant, germinate some in 
the school-room as well as in your garden bed and watch its 
growth steadily. It is better to select plants which will 
mature before the close of school. Select homely, everyday 
plants—morning glories, nasturtiums, radishes, etc. 

Each grade should have its separate problem to work out, 
according to the suggestions made in April Primary EDUuca- 
TION under “ Germination.” 

What if you have no ground? There still remains the 
window-box and the home planting. Do what you can to 


watch the life history of at least one plant from birth to 
maturity. 

In one room where the class was doing special work upon 
the forest, the children brought in wild plants very early in 
the spring, planted them in their window-box, and watched 
them flower and mature the seed. 
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In another room, the making and keeping of a good lawn, 
was their especial study, and its economic application to the 
study and care of the school lawn was no small matter. The 
children also studied grass plots in the vicinity as well as in 
the public squares. 

Another higher class studied the practical laying out of 
grounds around the home or school. ‘They made their ob- 
servations upon grounds in the vicinity and then drew plans 
for given areas, according to certain conditions. 

For references upon this subject of gardening in addition 
to the list given in the October Primary Epucation may be 
added : 

“ The Soil,” by F. A. King. 

«“ Garden Making,” by L. H. Bailey. “Planting of Shrubbery,” by L. 
H. Bailey. (Cornell Agricultural Bulletin, No. 21.) 

“ A Child’s Garden.” (Cornell Teacher’s Leaflet, No. 4.) 

“ Hints on Rural School Grounds.” (Cornell Agricultural Bulletin, 
No. 160.) { 

“Lawns and Lawn Making,” by F. Lamson Scribner. (Reprint from 
Year Book, of the United States Department of Agriculture. ) 

“Live Covers for Country Homes,” by Byron D. Halstead. (Mew 
Fersey Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 144.) 

Country Life in America. March, 1903. (An entire gardening 
number. ) 


Kindness to Animals 


Toward the close of the school year reserve a week or two 
for definite instruction on this subject. Write to your local 
Humane Association or Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, asking them for literature and references upon 
the work. They will be more than glad to aid you in this. 

Your whole attitude throughout the year, that of respect 
for life and love for our little brothers of earth and air, will 
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have been the best preparation in spirit for the children. 
Make the present study definite and practical. Take up the 
everyday problems which confront the lover of animals in 
the city. There are two elements which contribute to the 
sufferings of animals, lack of knowledge and lack of will 
power. See that the children who leave you, go out with a 
practical knowledge of a few common facts as to the 
responsibility which rests upon us in this matter. When- 
ever possible, see that your lessons find expression in action. 
The following topics are in line with the subject suggested : 
I Home Pets. 
Care. 
II Domestic Animals. 
Housing. 
Feeding. 
Clothing. 
Working. 
III Animals in Hot Weather. 
IV Where to Send Sick and Homeless Animals. 
V What to Avoid. Common Forms of Cruelty, Con- 
scious and Unconscious. 
VI Wild Life. What we May do to Preserve it. 
VII Our Debt to the Animals. 
VIII Societies in the United States. 
What they are doing. 
What we may do to help them. 


I believe this is an imperative duty which rests upon us 
as teachers, to make this the capstone of our teaching for 
the year ; active loving kindness to allof God's other children. 


He who is not actively kind, is cruel.— Fohn Ruskin 
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Memorial Day 


‘“* The cycling years again have brought 

To us Memorial Day, 

The gallant men who bravely fought 
For us, are old and gray. 

Their numbers, year by year, grow less 
And more are laid away, 

Where we with flowers their graves may dress 
On each Memorial Day. 


The School Museum 


ANNIE H. QuILL, Newburyport, Mass. 


“Oh, dear! I hate to go to school, it is so dull. I wish 
it was summer so we could have vacation ! ”’ 

The teacher looked up in surprise; it was her brightest, 
most helpful scholar who spoke, and while she felt the dull- 
ness, at times, herself, she was surprised at this outbreak, 
because this little lad was so cheerful and helpful always, and 
was so easily interested in his studies. 

As she turned to look at him, another child came bound- 
ing into the room holding up a tiny round ball seemingly 
made of pale gray tissue paper. 

“ Oh, Miss Miller, see what I have found !” 

“ Ah, a hornet’s nest !”’ 

Instan y an idea popped into the teacher’s head. Why 
not start a school museum? That would surely interest the 
young people. After school opened she gave them the 
benefit of all her knowledge of hornets, their habits, and 
homes. Then she told them that if they all would become 
collectors, in a small way, she would see what could be done 
about a room for the specimens. 

She chose the part of the wood-shed that contained a 
window ; this, with the aid of the larger boys, she made into 
a pretty little museum. A number of children brought 
pieces of board that could be used for shelves. As they had 
no table, two long boards were hung as swinging shelves, 
one above the other, from the center of the room. The 
brackets for the small shelves were made from crotches of 
trees, fastened to the unfinished sides of the shed room. 

“And now, teacher, what shall we get for specimens?” 
asked the boy who had so recently proclaimed school so 
dull, as he saw the hornet’s nest given the place of honor 
as the first specimen, in the now completed but empty 
museum. 

“ Charley, who is so very much interested in rock speci- 
mens, may see what he can find us in that line. Minnie 
brought me some pretty moss last week; she can bring dif- 
ferent kinds of moss. Harry can find us some of last year’s 


birds’ nests, and Willie can cut me a piece of twig from 


“Then bring the blossoms fair and sweet 
To deck each grass-grown bed, 
While, reverently, we all repeat 
‘Here lie our honored dead, 
Whose memory we will all revere 
Till time shall pass away, 
And, sacred, keep with every year 
A new Memorial Day.’” 


every different kind of tree that he finds, when we go to the 
woods Saturday. George, who whittles such pretty things 
with his knife, can bring in his finest work. Maud and 
Jennie can bring some gold fish and plants from the gold 
fish pond and I will provide the aquarium. 

Then I want every scholar to bring in something, the 
oddest or the prettiest thing of any sort that you can find. 

At the end of a week the museum was far from empty. 
One boy found a robin that had been kilied by striking a 
wire in flying; this had been stuffed and now looked very 
lifelike perched on a twig fastened to the wall. 

An oriole’s nest, formed from part of some boy’s kite 
string, no doubt, hung from a large branch on which sata 
stuffed owl, a present to the museum. 

There were hornets’ nests, oak apples, pine cones, birch 
bark, and many kinds of wood; baskets made from peach 
and cherry stones, a wooden ball and chain. Mosses of all 
kinds, many mineral and marine specimens. ‘Then, on a 
rustic stand, made by one of the older scholars, sat the 
aquarium that the teacher had provided, and in it swimming 
about contentedly among the tamiliar plants and grasses of 
their native pond, were half a dozen lovely gold fish. 

One pupil brought in a curious gourd, others brought 
blocks of patch-work, funny corn-husk dolls, a nice liitle 
collection of stamps, and other things too numerous to 
mention. 

Every morning the teacher gave them a half-hour talk on 
some one of the specimens, and the teacher, the scholars, 
and, in fact, the whole village, are very proud of the school 
museum. 


Which is It ? 
A. E. A, 


The ait’s so sweet with apple blooms 
A-falling and a-falling, 

The air’s so sweet with bobolinks 
A-calling and a-calling, 

I smell and listen, till, methinks 
They’re bob-o-blooms and apple-links. 
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Friday Question Box 


(My method is to have a ‘‘ Question Box.” A child who has “ helped” 
all the week is allowed to - draw” the first question from the box on 
Friday afternoon. The child who can answer this question when asked 
by the “ child-teacher” is allowed to draw a question and in turn, to act 
asteacher. So the game goes on. An elastic band is put about the 
questions used at any exercise, so that none are worn threadbare, liter- 
ally and figuratively, by being asked too often at successive times.— 


A. B. B 
The Children’s Question Box 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(Continued from April number) 


Name some of the foreign fruits. 

Name some of the fruits in which you find small seeds. 

Do you know of any fruits which have a stone? 

Name some fruits which have a shell. What are such 
fruits usually called? 

What fruits grow in clusters? 

What fruits are eaten when fresh? 

What fruits are used for jellies? 

What fruits are used for canning, or preserving? 

What fruits are preserved by drying? 

What is the fruit which we call dates? 

Why is the Arab careful to plant the stones of the dates 
which he eats, instead of throwing them away? 

Who was “ Apple-seed John’’? Why do people remem- 
ber him? 

Name some other fruits beside the apple which have their 
seeds in a core. 

In what ways can you tell when an apple is ripe? 

At what season does the farmer gather the apples? 

When are the nuts ripe? What is a nutting party? 

How can we tell when nuts are ripe? 

Why do we wait for Jack Frost to come before we try to 
gather the chestnuts ? 

What little creature likes to go nutting as well as 
boys and girls? 

Why does the squirrel store up nuts? 

On what do acorns grow? 

How do we know when acorns are ripe? 

What would be likely to grow, if you should plant 
an acorn? 

How does the squirrel help nature to plant oak 
groves? 

What is the fruit of the pine trees? 

Where does the pine tree hide its seeds? 

Why do the scales of the pine cones overlap 
each other so closely? 

What happens if you bring a pine cone into 
the school-room where the air is warm? 

How old must a pine cone be before it becomes 
ripe and will open and scatter its seeds? 

Why do the squirrels visit the pine forests in the 
spring of the year? 

How does the squirrel manage to get the seeds 
from out the solid, compact cone, with its tightly 
closed scales? In what position does he hold the 
cone? 

What becomes of the seeds of the pines after 
the scales of the cones have opened ? 

What is the reason the pine cone can scatter its 
seeds to quite long distances, and in all directions? 

In what position does the pine tree hold its one year old 
cones? 

In what way does the pine tree hold its cones when they 
are two years old? What help is this in scattering the 
seeds ? 

Of what use are the wings to the pine seeds? 

How many seeds are found packed within each scale of 
the pine cone? 

Why can the grass seem to say, “ Here I come creeping 
everywhere ”? 

Of what use is it for grass to form its seed? 

Of what use is the grass to the farmer? 

What use is grass seed to the farmer? 
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How does the farmer sow the grass seed? 

How does nature sow the grass seed ? 

When does the grass go to seed? 

What do you notice on the grass before the seeds form? 

Tell the names of some of the early spring flowers. 

What colors have you ever seen in tulips? 

What colors have you seen among the crocus blossoms? 

How do you suppose the snowdrop got its name? 

What other name has the Mayflower? 

Where would you go to look for Mayflowers? 

Why should we think of the Mayflower as a shy flower? 

Where do we look for the dandelion blossoms ? 

Why do we sometimes say that the dandelion blossoms 
“star” the grass? 

What kind of a stem has the dandelion blossom? 

Why does the dandelion blossom grow taller each day? 

What happens to the dandelion blossom as the stem grows 
longer? 

What do the children mean by “ mother wants’’? 

What is meant when people say, “ The dandelion has 
gone to seed”? : 

Of what use are the little feathery tufts to the dandelion 
seed? 

How does nature scatter the dandelion seeds? 

What color has the violet? 

Where have you ever seen violets growing ? 

Are violets ever of any other color than “blue” ? 

How do violets scatter their seeds? 

Which is the “month of roses”? 

How many petals has a wild rose? 

Where have you seen wild roses growing? 

The blossoms of the blackberry, raspberry, and straw- 
berry belong to the rose family of plants. Can you tell why? 

The apple blossom belongs to the rose family. Can you 
think of the blossoms of any other trees which belong to the 
rose family ? 





Scissors cutting 


Just Being Happy 


Just being happy 
Is a fine thing to do; 
Looking on the bright side, 
Rather than the blue; 
Sad or sunny musing 
Is largely to the choosing, 
And just being happy 
Is brave work and true. 


Just being happy 
Helps other souls along; 
Their burdens may be heavy 
And they not strong. 
And your own sky will lighten 
If other skies you brighten 
With a heart full of song.— Ripley D. Saunders 
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Cuas. E. Boyp 
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From the Mails 
To Help in Spelling 


I wish to tell of a little spelling device which is admirably 
suited to my second year pupils. In the fall I procured a 
set of rubber Brownie stamps which I use in marking my 
spelling papers. Each Monday morning the children are 
given a sheet of paper ruled for the five days of the week, 
and as I give them ten words a day if they have spelled 
thirty-five or more of the fifty words correctly, I stamp a 
Brownie upon the paper at the end of the week. I used 
that until the holidays. Since then I put two of the largest 
Brownies on each of the perfect papers. 

The children are so enthusiastic over obtaining Brownies 
that they work very hard for them, and this week I had 
thirty-nine Brownie papers, nine of which were double ones, 
with a room of fifty-one pupils. 

I trust this little device will be helpful to someone, and 
wish you all success. 


Ind. M. M. H. 





Our Raffia Baskets 


As an answer to your request that teachers send “ some- 
thing good ” which may be adapted by others, I would like 
to tell you about our raffia work. We did not spend much 
time on it and I feel quite sure that the lessons of gen- 
erosity, tidiness, politeness, and perseverance fully repaid us 
for all our work, to say nothing of the actual knowledge 
gained in the weaving, the planting, and germination of 
seeds which followed. 

The material required was half a pound of raffia, five 
cents’ worth of stove-pipe wire (cut in seven-inch lengths by 
the janitor) some tin foil, a basket of moist earth, and any 
kind of seeds. 

We first wove our baskets, using the last hour on three 








consecutive Friday afternoons. During the fourth week, the 
children were asked to bring in any kind of seeds which 
they wished to plant. Several of the boys visited the gro- 
ceries and collected plenty of tin foil with which we lined 
the baskets. 

On the fourth Friday afternoon we had a delightful time 
planting our seeds. I had brought a basket of moist earth, 
and from this each child filled his basket. They then 
planted their seeds. As all did not come with seeds, others 
were allowed to give of their store until all were provided 
for, while one poor “ defective,” who had brought a whole 
pocket full of wheat, was delighted a week later, to see a 
token of his gift in nearly every basket. 

The janitor stretched a wire across three of our south 
windows and here we hung our treasures. What sharp eyes 
and eager hands, after that! Everybody was eager to see 
his baby plant first. What matter if the handle did let the 
basket hang a little “wapperjawed,” as one little fellow 
said. Still they were “ things of beauty and a joy forever.” 

In the lot of twenty-five, there were seven who were sel- 
fish enough to want to take their baskets home right away. 
Of coure they were allowed to take them, but I know they 
afterwards regretted it. The watering, the peeps, and the 


talks formed no small part of the enjoyment. I enclose a 
language lesson which followed. 
Ind. D. S. 





The Five W’s 


An interesting and instructive way to teach reading and 
history is by the five W’s, which are: 


1 Who 

2 When 
3. Where 
4 What 


5 Why 
I tell the children I will hear the lesson by the five W’s, 
letting them name the five W’s and recite on them in order. 
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By the first (Who) I mean who are spoken of in the les- 
son? By second, when did all spoken of in the lesson 
happen? By third, where did all spoken of happen? By 
fourth, what is the story of the lesson in the child’s lan- 
guage? By fifth, why did the author of the book want us to 
study the story ? 

In the story of Pocahontas some of the why’s would be, 
to teach us Indian customs, history, geography, spelling, and 
reading. 

Have them see Aow it teaches these things. 

A thorough lesson without much talking on the teacher’s 
part. ilieaiites 





Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

What would the primary teachers do w:thout Primary 
EpucaTIoON? Not only is it a storehouse of useful sugges- 
tions for the school-room, but a boundless inspiration to us 
all when we forget that 

“In the mud and scum of things, 
Something always, always sings.” 


Ind. D. S. 





Bird Millinery 


“If the bird served any purpose whatever, if it even 
added anything at all to a woman’s beauty, I would grant 
that as some excuse for her wearing it. But there is abso- 
lutely no beauty in a millinery bird. In the first place it is 
abominably prepared. It takes a man a whole day to pre- 
pare a bird properly. One can see very easily that this 
would never pay in the trade. As a matter of fact, they are 
done in a few minutes. The legs are cut off, the eyes stuck 
in anyhow. In their mutilated condition, in their strained, 
unnatural position, they are nothing but a ghastly travesty, 
hideously suggestive of death to anyone who knew the bird 
in life. And right there is the point. If the woman who 
wears a bird knew how the bird looked in life, she would no 
more put it in her hat than she would pick a bunch of vio- 
lets from a garbage barrel and put it in her corsage. She 
would not touch the violets, because she knows what violets 
are in their beauty and their prime. She knows that the 
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bunch in the garbage is a foul, disgusting thing. So, if she 
knew the bird in life, she would know that on the millinery 
counter it is a disgusting object.” 

— Frank M. Chapman 


A Little Gardener 


One day in the fall Maude helped Papa pick up potatoes. 

Maude’s hands were so small that it took both of them to 
carry one big potato. But she did her best. Papa said she 
was a great help. 

Next spring a man came to plant potatoes. Maude saw 
him put them down into the rich earth, 

When he had gone, Maude took her basket and papa’s 
hoe. She went into the garden. She dug into the ground 
as papa had done. She picked up potatoes until her 
basket was full. Then she carried them in to mamma. 

“‘ Here are some potatoes for dinner,” she said. 

When she saw the basket full of old potatoes, mamma 
laughed. And when papa came home, he laughed, too. 

He showed Maude the little eyes on the potatoes. “Out 
of these will grow plants,” he said, “and by and by, the 
plants will bear nice new potatoes.” 

Then papa and Maude went into the garden and put the 





potatoes back into the ground. A. 
Tactful 
“‘ Keep off the grass” is a form of command that arouses 
antagonism is some dispositions. ‘“ Please keep off the 


grass’’ is a shade more conciliatory, but the following sign, 
on a college lawn in Hanover, N. H., combines delicious 
humor and profound philosophy :— 
“Everyone who likes fair play will keep in the walk, and 
give the grass a chance.” 
The rights of the grass on that lawn are respected. 
—jJ. D. B 


How would this apply to commands in the school-room? 
— THe Eprror 
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The Blossoms on the Trees 


Blossoms crimson, white or blue, 
Purple, pink, and every hue, 
From sunny skies to tintings drowned 
In dusky drops of dew, 
I praise you all, wherever found, 
And love you through and through ~— 
But blossoms on the trees, 
With your breath upon the breeze, 
There’s nothing all the world around 
That’s half as sweet as you! 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


«And Pity ‘tis, ‘tis True” 


G. M. 


HEN a primary teacher from the rank and file is 
W recommended to visit the second grade of a cer- 
tain well-known city training school, she naturally 
expects to find a model teacher in a model room, 

using model methods. Occasionally she receives a shock. 

On a beautiful autumn morning, when “ October’s bright 
blue weather’? must have inspired all workers, the world 
over, to “do their best, their very best,” Miss X. had a 
visitor. Now Miss X. is the one who should have been 
the model teacher hinted at above. The door of her room 
was open, but when the visitor knocked there was no 
response, because, as it was plain to see, Miss X. was 
busy. 

She was sitting at her desk, expounding to three lounging 
little boys the eleventh commandment, which, as we all 
know, is usually taken to be, “Thou shalt not whisper in 
school.” Finally, the third knock gained admission for the 
unintentional eavesdropper, who was quite surprised to be 
greeted with, ‘‘ Dear me, I guess you must have heard me 
lecturing!” ‘The Visitor politely murmured that she, too, 
had often lectured, but mentally remarked that she had cer- 
tainly not expected to find the model teacher at it. 

Now, the aforesaid Miss X. was rather fair to look upon ; 
she suggested comfort and ease—too much ease. For five 
minutes the Visitor was entertained with an explanation of 
the misconduct of the three lounging little boys (who would 
persist in exchanging agates in school, it appeared), and 
then the culprits were arranged around the room to “ think 
it over.” One was sent to a “special’’ desk in acorner, and 
he immediately demonstrated the delight which all boys find 
in manual training, by whittling a small hole under the ink- 
well into a large one. ‘The second offender was told to 
stand by the window, and did so with alacrity. For were 
not the cars passing constantly, with an occasional auto- 
mobile to vary the procession? The third was consigned to 
the dressing-room, and banishment must have been an old 
story, for he quite openly went through the muscular move- 
ment known as “winking” as the door closed behind 
him. 

‘‘ Now, children, we will read. S’tup straight, feet to- 
gether, hands folded. Adalena, pass the books. We will 
read this morning about the two goats who couldn’t cross 
the bridge. Mamie begin.” Having “pressed the button,” 
as it were, Miss X. now settled herself in her big chair to 
hear the children “ do the rest.” 

‘«¢ What are those B class pupils going to do to while away 
the time?” the Visitor wondered. No need to worry, for 
the model teacher herself soon noticed that she had said 
nothing about seat work, so she stopped the reading lesson 
for seven minutes, and put three lines of number work on 
the board for them to “do.” First the book which con- 
tained these “ stories ’’ had to be found, and then a certain 
page which the class was “ on.” 

Several years ago a little article appeared in PRIMARY 
EpucaTION, protesting against “‘ teacher’s twos.”” The Vis- 
itor had read it thankfully, but she surmised that Miss X. 
did not, for no less than eight different ways of making a 
two were used in those three lines. The first two was a 
thing of beauty, the last an enigma. At last the B class 
children were bidden to copy their “number stories care 
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fully.” But they had no paper. Then it was that a big cary. 
ing knife, which lay on the piano, came into use, and it soon 
sliced some very rare pieces of examination paper for those 
patient little people, whose curly little heads now bobbed 
contentedly up and down in the enjoyment of really doing 
something. 

Of course those goats had stood a good while on the 
bridge, but as “ neither could go by the other,” this did not 
much matter. By actual count, one short sentence in that 
lesson was read by fifteen children, and twenty-three minutes 
were passed in creeping over two pages. Certainly, when 
time was spent in discussing “ long a, short a, hard and soft 
g,” until the Visitor's head swam. Now, during those twenty. 
three minutes, the Visitor’s wrath was kindled. Perhaps she 
was foolish to care, but she did. The second little boy to 
read that oft-repeated sentence, pronounced some simple 
word incorrectly,and even with help could not remember it. 
What do you think that model teacher did to help him? 
She sat there in her comfortable chair and looked at him 
reproachfully, and then said, “ Since your eyes are such care- 
less servants, Jack, you may close them until I tell you to 
open them.” 

The Visitor was amazed, but not so Jack. He folded his 
hands and shut those pretty blue eyes, and sat there for 
fifteen minutes, seeing nothing, and thinking — of what? 
Now this may seem incredible or overdrawn, but it is abso- 
lutely true. At the end of the lesson the child’s face showed 
that he was thoroughly tired out. Anyone who tries the 
experiment of closing his eyes and folding his hands for a 
quarter of an hour, must admire little Jack’s courage, even if 
he does not approve of blind obedience. Nine children out 
of ten would have rebelled at such an unjust punishment, but 
not so that particular boy. 

During the music lesson which followed the Visitor 
made mental notes of the room in which all the afternoon 
normal school girls would “ observe,” and meanwhile un- 
consciously absorb an atmosphere which they would 
undoubtedly carry into their own school-rooms by and by. 

The square piano next to the platform was evidently the 
raodel teacher’s hat rack, for in spite of the plentiful 
sprinkling of dust on the faded red cloth, her hat and 
coat had been pitched there. In another corner there was 
a large cage for rabbits. The rabbits were not in, but that 
they had been recently, was evident. A window with a 
dozen geraniums was a pleasant sight for tired eyes, but 
even there among the pretty plants one broken flower pot 
was lying, its contents spilled on the floor below. Glanc- 
ing at the blackboard, the Visitor was immediately 
struck with the date, which was boldly inscribed thereon, 
carrying her back to Monday, when Wednesday had 
arrived. Above this record of “a day gone by,” a row of 
neatly written figures in yellow crayon did their best to 
attract the children’s attention, silently protesting against 
the fwos and fives which Miss X. usually made. But all 
those blackboards were streaked, dusty, careless looking, 
like everything else in the room. 

There is something wrong somewhere. Who is to right it? 





The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

The more we feel the high, stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty. 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted 
days. 

— Fames Russell Lowell 
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From the Cocoon Corner 


A True Incident 


AMY LINCOLN PHELPS 


It was a warm, hazy day. Through the open school-room 
windows stole a languid breeze. Ina class usually bright 
with business, children to-day were as languid as the air, 
recitations as hazy as the distant woods. 

“ Attention !”’ called out the teacher. The weather made 
her fidgety instead of sleepy. 

At this sudden demand on a hardly-controlled faculty, a 
few pupils settled apathetically in their seats. The rest gave 
no visible heed. 

Sharply the teacher ‘‘spatted”’ her hands. “ Attention, I 
said. Put down that pencil, quick! Not a pupil in this 
row is sitting well. Put away that book, Mary.” Again she 
struck her palms together.” Everyone of you sit up straight, 
in the mid —” 

“‘ Look-a-there !’’ sang out a sudden voice. A forefinger 
indicated ‘ there.” 

No need to call for “attention” now. Teacher and 
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pupils gazed toward the cocoon corner by the hot-air shaft. 
There hung a large, limp-winged débutante, gorgeous in 
velvet and powder and polka dots. 

The teacher turned her gaze on the rapt faces of her chil- 
dren. Thought is quick. Before a word was spoken, she 
had pondered the situation thus. 

“We've been waiting for this for weeks. Now that it 
comes, I’m caught scolding, as cross as two sticks. And 
what for? Because the children fail, in the face of this 
weather, to display more self-control than we teachers 
ourselves possess. 

“Those faces, now. Absorbed, delighted, they’ve for- 
gotten all that was disagreeable a moment ago. I’m glad 
children are such lightning-change artists in emotion. 
Bless their eager eyes, I’ll not mar their joy by a reminiscent 
look.” 

Then followed an enthusiastic object lesson, carefully 
planned weeks before. 

Since that time, when friction occurs, one teacher thinks 
to herself, “‘ Would I like a cocoon to let out its tenant 
now?” The answer is a fair test to the school-room 
atmosphere. 
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The Present Fad 


Oh, Mary had a little mat 
Of raffia to sew. 

And everywhere that Mary went 
That mat was sure to go. 


It followed her at home, at school, 
Hung by her side at meals; 
‘¢ Oh, mother, help me splice this on, 
Nor mind my stocking heels.” 


And Johnny had a basket, too, 
Of strong rattan to braid; 

It kept him from all household tasks, 
’T was ’neath his pillow laid. 







Now, everybody has a loom 
Designed by brainy man, 

To weave with rags a beauteous rug 
Of most artistic plan. 


And when the teacher, quite worn out, 
Goes home, what doth appear 

But rugs and baskets strewn about 
For her to finish here. 


‘¢ Why doesn’t Johnny learn to spell?” 
The anxious mothers cry, 
‘ Because we cannot weave it in,” 
The teachers do reply. 
—N. P. C., in Linden Hill News 
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Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children VIII. 


Fanny L, JOHNSON, Wollaston, Mass. 


ITTLE children are fond of animals. They love to 

; pet them, to feed them, and to imitate them. City 

children have very few opportunities to see much of 

their four-footed friends, and to get really acquainted 

with them, so we find parents constantly taking their little 

ones to places where animals are to be seen, and at a me- 

nagerie or circus the children are alwaysin evidence. There 

they see lions, tigers, elephants, camels, etc., and for months 

after having seen these creatures the children act out in 
play all that they have seen them do. 

The tent where most of these performances are held is 
also extremely attractive to the children, and it often figures 
in their free play. They hear of the Arabs, perhaps, living 
in tents, and with an old table cover, supported by a chair 
or two, they can easily imagine themselves in the desert, and 
so feel very near to these far-off brothers and sisters. It is 
because of this natural interest that children have in both 
primitive and animal life that I have chosen as our subject 
for this month ‘A Visit to a Circus or Menagerie.” 

1 The children stand in the aisles and play putting on 
their hats and coats to go to the circus. They then go to 
the back of the room and stand in a long line, those farthest 
to the right facing the right side of the room, the other 
half facing the left. ‘Take two children from those on the 
right, and let them stand side by side, half way up the aisle, 
at the right of the room. Let them place their hands on 
their hips, stand with feet apart, but be near enough to each 
other so that their elbows almost touch. Place twochildren 
from the left in the same position in the left hand aisle. 
(These four children are to represent the turnstiles through 
which the children must pass to go into the circus. A child 
may stand by each turnstile to take the tickets.) 

The children begin to walk, half in one direction, half in 
the other, and pass through the turnstiles. As the first child 
goes through, the children representing turnstiles turn their 
bodies, one to the left, the other to the right, keeping the 
feet still; the turnstiles then swing back to their first posi- 
tion before the next child passes through; and each child, 
before entering, hands an imaginary ticket to the gate 
keeper. The two lines of children going in opposite direc- 
tions pass each other in the front of the room, and then go 
through the opposite turnstiles, walking toward the back of 
the room, where the two lines again pass each other, and 
stand in the same places as before beginning to walk. If 
there is time, this exercise may be repeated, with different 
children for turnstiles, if not, let the children stand in twos 
and turn their bodies first in one direction, then in the other, 
as play turnstiles, without anyone passing through. In this 
way they all get the exercise of rotating the trunk. They 
then stand each beside his own desk. 

2 The children are now supposed to be in the tent 
where the animals are kept. They see the elephants and 
give them something to eat. Each child puts back his head, 
then brings it up, drawing in his chin in imitation of the 
motion made by the elephant as he first holds out his trunk 
for the food, and then puts the food into his mouth. 

3 They see some giraffes. Each child rises on tiptoe 
and lifts his head as high as possible, to try and make him- 
self as tall as a giraffe. 

4 They now go to the cage where the tigers are kept. 
The children rise on tiptoe, slightly bend the knees, and 
walk forward a few steps in this position; walk softly and 
with long steps, turn, and walk back to places. (Walking 
like the tigers.) 

5 The children now play they are in the tent where the 
performance is to be. They stretch their arms out sideways 
from the shoulder, palms of the hands down. (The arms 
represent the boards which make the seats. The teacher 


may try the boards to see if they are firm and strong.) 

6 Bend the knees upward, first one, then the other, 
several times. 
seats.) 


(Stepping up to one of the highest rows of 
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7 Stretch the arms up, straight from the shoulders, 
palms of the hands toward each other. (The tent poles 
which the children notice now that they are seated.) 

8 Stretch the arms out sideways, as in exercise 5, and 
lift the left leg out sideways; let the leg be stretched and 
the body perfectly erect. Put the left foot down in place, 
and lift the right leg in the same way ; repeat once or twice, 
If this becomes easy to the children after a few days’ prac- 
tice, let them do the same thing standing only on the toes of 
the supporting foot. (This is in imitation of some riders 
they see, who stand on the backs of their horses, and per- 
form wonderful feats while their horses are galloping around 
the ring.) 

9 The children sit down on their chairs facing their 
desks. Let each child put a ruler or a pencil on the floor at 
the left of his seat. Each child is to bend over to the left 
and pick this up, without bending forward or slipping from 
his seat. Put the ruler on the right, and pick it up in the 
same way. (The riders are now sitting on their horses, and 
as they trot along the men pick up things from the ground, 
first with the left hand, then with the right.) 

10 Each child stands at the right hand side of his desk ; 
let him place the right hand on the desk and grasp the edge 
with the left hand ; lift the heels, bend the knees slightly ; 
and spring upon the desk, sitting sideways, with the right leg 
in front; spring down again, landing on the toes with the 
knees bent. Stand at the other side of the desk and repeat 
the exercise, so that when seated the left leg is in front. 
(Some lady riders springing on to their horses.) 


1z Trick Ponies 


These clever little ponies 
Know everything I say, 

For when I tell them to “Go on,” 
They quickly walk away. 


These merry little ponies 
They understand each sound, 
For if I say to them “Get up,” 
They briskly trot around. 


Now if you watch these ponies 
You'll think them bright indeed, 
For when I say, “Come, frisk along,” 

They gallop at full speed. 


Then, too, my little ponies 
Can jump as well as run, 

And when we place a hurdle here, 
You'll see them have some fun. 


Now that their fun is ended, 
My ponies say, “Good day,” 

Then gently to the stable go 
To have some oats and hay. 


Directions for Playing 


One child acts as ringleader, the others are ponies. The 
leader stands in the centre of the room, the ponies around 
the room, as if in a ring. The leader repeats the first verse, 
and at the words, “Go on,” the ponies walk around the 
room, stepping high, and holding their heads well up. The 
leader holds up his hand, and the ponies immediately stand 
still. The second verse is then recited by the leader, and 
when he says, “Get up,’”’ the ponies begin to trot. The 
trotting is a perfectly even motion like running, only the 
knees should be lifted high in front. In the third verse, 
at “Come, frisk along,” the galloping begins. ‘This is an 
uneven motion, and the same foot is in front all the time. 
The leader stops the ponies each time by holding up his 
hand. 

While the fourth verse is being recited, the teacher 
arranges a stick for the ponies to jump over. The stick 
should be placed very low and should rest on its support so 
lightly that the slightest touch (if the ponies failed to clear 
it) would knock it off. Each pony takes a little run, clears 
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the play hurdle, and walks on around the room. When all 
the ponies have been over the hurdle, the leader stops them 
by holding up his hand. 

In the last verse, after the words, “Good day,” the 
leader makes a pause in his recitation, while the ponies all 
bow their heads and neigh ; then the leader continues, and 
the ponies walk quietly to their stable (their own places by 
their desks) and pretend to eat their oats and hay. 

If there are too many children for all to be ponies at once, 
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half the children may sit down and may recite the verses 
with the leader. 

12 Lift the arms forward and upward (palms toward 
each other) until they are vertical; then stretch them out 
sideways, lowering them to the sides. The teacher may do 
this first and the children do it from imitation. (The chil- 
dren are supposed to be tired after sitting so long watching 
the performance, and are stretching themselves before 
starting for home.) 





The Gardeners 
Motion Song 
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Come bring your rake and spade and hoe, 
And let us to the garden go, 

Where fell the leaves, all brown and red, 
To make our garden bed. 


Chorus 


Oh! come, for birds sing songs of cheer, 
And on the trees the leaves appear. 

No frost or snow have we to fear, 

For merry spring is here. 





























1 We'll take our spade and drive it down, 
Turn up the earth so rich and brown; 





2 Then rake it smooth that you may see 
What gard’ners wise are we ! 


— 


3 With careful hand we’ll mark the row 

Just where the shining seeds must go ; 
4 Then lay them in, so small and brown, 
5 And gently pat them down. 


6 With sprinkling can we then must go 
To help the seed to sprout and grow, 

7 That we may pick, each summer day, 
A bunch of flowers gay. 


Motions 


1 Make a motion consisting of two parts; first, the driving of the 
spade into the ground and then lifting the earth on the shovel and put- 
ting it off to one side. The entire motion can be completed twice 
to each line. Drive down the shovel on the words “take,” “ drive,” 
“up,” and “rich.” Complete the rest of the movement during the sing- 
ing of the words following those named. Children must stand while 
singing. 

2 Put right hand in front and a little below the left one as if holding 
arake. Make the motion of raking, drawing the rake in on the words 
“ rake,” “ you,” “ gard’ners,” and “ we.” 

3 Place right hand forward with the first finger ready to make 
a ridge in the soil. Each draw hand toward himself completing the 
motion twice to each line. 

4 Make motion as if taking seeds from left hand and putting them in 
the rows with the right hand. Planta seed on the words “ lay,” “ in,” 
“ small,” and “ brown.” 

§ Patting motion in time to music. 

6 Extend right arm as if holding a sprinkler. Move backward and 
forward in time to music. Hand held as if grasping handle. Swing 
from right to left. 

7 Motion as if picking flower with right hand and placing them to- 
gether in the left one. 

Have children sing the song in as lively a manner as possible, and 
make the chorus especially bright. 
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Number, Language and 
Construction V 


FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, Ill. 
(All rights reserved) 
( Continued from April number.) 


The Colored Squares 


The idea of comparison has been kept before the children 
in the work with all the different kinds of material used. 
Many directions similar to the following have been given for 
the laying of the tablets. 

“You may build a sidewalk-three inches long.” “Build 
one two times as long.” “Build one three times as long.” 

The recitations have been similar to those just described 
and have shown that, slowly, the idea of comparison is 
growing, especially in the minds of the first group. In a 
retrospective view of the work with the squares, the leader 
decides to continue the laying of tablets, and thus pave the 
way thoroughly for the understanding of the fractional parts 
of a foot ; for where is the teacher who has not heard chil- 
dren in the third, and even in the fourth grade, declare that 
one-third of a foot is three inches? 


The Colored Sticks 


After the lessons in building and sidewalk laying, the 
comparison of sticks of different lengths seemed easier for 
the children to comprehend. 

“ Take a four-inch stick and a one-inch stick,’’ said the 
teacher. “ Measure the longer stick by the shorter stick. 
Tell me about the longer stick.” 

‘This stick is four times as long as this stick,”’ said Matie, 
a dainty little maiden whose general appearance always 
reminds one of the “lilies of the field.” 

‘‘This four-inch stick is four times as long as this one-inch 
stick,” stated a first division boy, who evidently felt the lack 
of accuracy in Matie’s recitation. 

‘Tell me about the short stick,”’ requested the teacher. 

** This one-inch stick is one-third as long—” “Be care- 
ful,” interrupts the teacher, who finds, however, that the 
child has measured correctly, having taken a three-inch 
stick by mistake instead of the four-inch stick as directed. 

“This one-inch stick is one-fourth as long as this four- 
inch stick,” corrects a little girl, who has been giving close 
attention. 

After an interval of several days, the principal called on 
the same pupils during the number period. What was her 
surprise to hear the following ! 

Ethel was standing with a two-inch stick and a five-inch 
stick in her hands. “This stick is two-fifths as long as this 
stick,” she said, showing each stick as she named it. 

Tom, not to be outdone, compared a three-inch stick and 
a five-inch stick with the words, “‘ This stick is three-fifths 
as long as this stick.” 

Other statements of similar character were given by the 
brightest children. 

The Splints 


The idea of comparison has evidently made an impression, 
for no sooner is the material distributed than Willie aston- 
ishes his teacher with the following : 

‘I have nine splints in one hand and three in the other 
and three splints in one hand is only a third as many as nine, 
and nine splints is three times as many as three splints.” 

The recorder wishes most earnestly for a knowledge of 
short hand, for, in spite of her best efforts in abbreviated 
long hand, she is obliged to ask Willie to repeat what he has 
said. Little does she realize that one pair of bright eyes is 
taking in the situation. 

John of the third group arises to say, “I have three times 
as many splints in this hand as I have in this hand.” As he 
is comparing one and three his statement is correct and he 
sits down flushed with the triumph of commendation which 
he is seldom able to win. 

Lona, a very tiny and usually silent member of the third 
division, seems to awake to effort at John’s success, and she 
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holds out both hands full of splints. ‘Got manier splints 
in this hand than I have in this hand,”’ she remarks. 

Here a wave of the hand from Helen in the first group 
shows that she has something to communicate. With great 
care she has counted fourteen splints. Catching up one 
more she recites, ‘I have fourteen times as many splints in 
this hand as I have in this hand.” 

Ada, who has been absent, gives an example in addition. 
Although she has been one of the best little scholars in the 
first division yet she cannot understand any of the work in 
comparison on account of having lost the introductory 
lessons. 

Dan, who is both deaf and difficult, but of good natural abil. 
ity, arises to say, “‘ There’s one in this hand, and one in this 
hand, and that makes two.” “You can do much better than 
that, Dan,” says the teacher, in a very distinct voice, as she 
bends to hisear. “Well,” responds Dan, as he resumes work. 

Lester, whose only strong point in numbers is addition, 
tells us that three and three are six and Dan is again ready 
with the assertion that two and twelve make thirteen. The 
teacher tries to have him add two to the twelve aiready 
counted, but he exclaims, “Let me count them all,” and lay- 
ing the splints on his desk he begins at one. The teacher 
ponders on the difficulty in teaching children to add one 
number to another without going back each time to unity, 
but there is no opportunity for solving this problem, as the 
four troublesome babies have stopped playing with material 
and all wish to recite at once. 

Madge, a neglected waif of the streets who is the terror 
of half a score of grocerymen, is waving her arm wildly. 
Tiny, thin, with uncombed hair and a wee little face on 
which the smiles are always playing, she says, ‘I have four 
in this hand and one in this hand.” ‘ How many in all?” 
encourages the teacher. ‘ Thirteen,” responds Madge with 
more smiles. Seeing that her effort wins no commendation, 
she proceeds to lay her splints on the desk and count aloud 
with her usual sublime and smiling indifference to the 
remainder of the school or the expressed wish of the teacher. 

The youngest baby, of limited but unknown age, proceeds 
to take part in the recitation. “I got seven in dis hand 
and two in dis hand makes thirteen.” 

“Thirteen seems indeed to be an unlucky number for 
us,” remarks the principal, as she takes her pencil to put 
down the last statement. Just here the unexpected hap- 
pened. Dan, the deaf one, whose eyes must do the work of 
ears, recites, then, without warning, he sidles to the recorder, 
places both hands on her arm and surprises all with the 
question, “ Miss ,are you puttin’ down mine?” The 
little mischief has noticed what no other child has even 
suspected. 

An appeal to those who have said nothing brings Junius 
to his feet. Little June whom every stranger notices at 
once —a child of exceeding beauty, with the fair, creamy 
complexion of a light mulatto, a mass of long, wavy, silky 
hair, and lustrous dark eyes. He compares one and eight 
correctly with the words, “I have eight times as many 
splints in this hand as I have in this hand.” 

Sadie, a most irresponsible Ethiopian, who seems to be 
“not all there,” as the Scotch say, is now awake from one 
of her numerous naps, and is guided through the mazes of 
one and one by her teacher. The deaf one, watching pro- 
ceedings and not approving of the slowness of Sadie, states 
without warning, in a very loud tone, that one and one make 
two. The leader meditates on the wonderful skill shown by 
the teachers of the deaf, and wonders if their great difficul- 
ties would not be even greater if all their children had loud 
voices and could talk fluently. 

Here, Clarence, whose counting powers are limited to 
three, holds up one splint and three splints and calls the sum 
five. Dan, the deaf, who seems irrepressible on this partic- 
ular morning, holds up his hand with outspread fingers and 
tells us that five and five are ten. Madge flashes a smiling 
glance at Dan and, reminded by the principle of association 
of something much more interesting than number, glides to 
the front blackboard, and begins to draw around her out- 
stretched digits, with the remark: “I can draw fingers and 
a hand, want to see me?”’ 
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No, the teacher did not want to see her, nor the principal 
either, and a seat was speedily found where she could not be 
seen. At this juncture it was truly refreshing to have a call 
from the grave and mature first group, whose faces expressed 
dignified indifference to the nonsense of Madge, and the 
dense ignorance of the third group. A few correct and 
proper comparisons, gravely and correctly given, closed the 
lesson which markcd a period of unprecedented interest in 
number on the part of the third division. 











Teaching a Little Bird to Fly 


MARION WILBUR 


T all happened out in our yard and I thought the little 

| children might like to hear about it. It happened, too, 

one morning before school time. Harry rushed into 

the house screaming, “Oh, mamma, mamma!” A 

little bird has fallen from our tree down into the garden. 

It keeps hopping about there and peeping. Do come right 
off and see it.” 

Sure enough! There was a poor, frightened bird, too 
young to fly hiding under the leaves in the garden. A tall 
tree stood a little way off, and Harry felt sure that up in its 
top somewhere there was a nest, and, perhaps other little 
birdies in it. “Can’t I climb up, mamma?” he begged. 
“Perhaps I can find the nest and get the bird back in it.” 
But he was only a little fellow and knew nothing about 
climbing trees. Harry pitied the little bird and going softly 
toward it tried to coax it to him. With a flutter of the 
wings and a cry, the bird half hopped, half flew out of his 
reach. Instantly, the mother bird, who all this time had 
been watching, came and perched on the top of the fence 
just above the garden. She turned her pretty head first to 
one side, then to the other, and looked at Harry as much as 
to say, “This is my baby down here. You cannot do any- 
thing for him.” 

“Step back,” said mamma; “ we'll watch and see what 
they do.” The distressed little bird on the ground kept 
up a wailing “ peep, peep.” Yet the mother bird, with her 
eye on Harry and his mamma, did not dare to leave the top 
of the fence. 

“Look ! look!” cried Harry after standing still a moment. 
“‘ There’s another bird on the grape-vine.” 

He was working away there very hard for something. 
Soon he came flying through the air and alighted on the 
fence with a great green worm in his mouth. Fora moment 
he watched to see if any one would harm him. But Harry 
and his mamma stood quite still, so down he flew into the 
garden. He was brave. 

« He’s going to feed the baby bird,” said Harry, delighted. 

The baby bird must have been very hungry indeed ; at 
least, he was very greedy, for he fluttered his wings and 
stretched out his bill, and, when the worm was near enough, 
snatched it and soon had it down his little throat. Then 
with his pitiful “peep, peep,” he said, “ More, more.” 
The parent bird was kind and patient, Harry thought, for 
he flew off again and hopped abcut over the grape-vine as 
before. All this while, the little brown mother bird had 
kept her station on the top of the fence, but as Harry 
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stepped up nearer she became frightened and flew away: 

Now Harry had not seen something that crept softly over 
from the other yard, and stood watching with great hungry 
eyes. At last, he turned: 

“Oh, mamma, the cat,” he said, in alarm. “She will eat 
the bird, if she finds him. Can’t I cover him up with a 
basket ?”’ 

“ No, dear, that will not do. The parent birds want to 
feed it. Perhaps there is an old cage in the house. We 

can put the bird-in it, and hang it on the tree. We 

will leave the door open.” 

Harry clapped his hands. That would be fun. Then 
he could watch the little bird every day, till it was old 
enough to fly and get back to its nest. Then, too, Harry 
was interested in that nest. He was already contriving 
some way for his big brother Ned to get him up there to 
see it. Unfortunately, no old cage could be found. 

“J’ll tell you what we can do,” said mamma, seeing 
Harry’s disappointment. “We will put little birdie in a 
basket, and tie the basket to one of these low limbs of 
the tree.”’ 

This made Harry very happy. He ran into the house 
and found a basket, some string, and some soft cotton. 
“So birdie will think it is his nest,” he said to himself, 
as he took the cotton. Everything was soon ready. 
Mamma went to the garden and softly stooped down, 
reached out her hand, and took the bird. Then she 
carried him over to the tree and gently, very gently in- 

deed, put him down in the cotton in the bottom of the 
basket. 

Alas! Birdie was not at all pleased. He thought the 
ground was the best place. Oh! how he “peeped” and 
fluttered. The mother bird heard him. She grew bold and 
flew to the top of the fence again, in great distress. Little 
birdie was getting bold, too. There just on the edge of the 
basket he stood. In a moment, he stretched out his wings, 
in a lazy fashion, as though he did not know much about it, 
and flew off, off, over the fence and down into the next yard. 

“Oh-h-h-h ! ” cried Harry in disappointment and disgust. 
Mamma lifted him up and let him look- over the fence. 
There under some currant bushes he saw both parent birds 
fluttering and chirping over their little one. 

“ Mamma, how could that little bird fall from the top of 
our tree and not kill himself?” asked Harry. “It would 
kill a little boy if he fell so far.” 

“The bird would spread its wings and not fall as you 
would have done,” mamma replied. “But, I think, dear, 
he did not fall from the tree. The parent birds seem to be 
teaching him to fly. Perhaps we have helped him learn.” 

Just then the great school bell went “clang! clang!” 
Harry was sorry. He wanted to stay and see the birds. 

“ My boy,” his mother said, “ the little bird goes to school. 
Should not a little boy?” 

Harry looked up astonished. “‘ Why, mamma !” he laughed. 

“Yes, dear,” mamma went on,“ the yard is his school- 
room, his lesson is to learn to fly, the parent birds are his 
teachers.” Harry was a bright boy. He saw what his 
mother meant, so he held up his happy face for a kiss, and 
ran off laughing to school. 

The reading lesson for that day was about some little 
birds learning to fly. On the page was a picture of a little 
bird on the edge of a nest and one on the ground with a 
great worm in his bill. 





Robins in the tree-top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew; 

Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm and larch,— 

Don’t you think that May- 

time’s 

Pleasanter than March? 


—T. B. Aldrich 
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What Shall I do with Dandelions? 


BERTHA E, BusH 


HE bell was ringing, and one after the other, the short 
pairs of legs were climbing the mountain of the 
school-house stairs. Each pair of blue, gray, or 
brown eyes were dancing, and each chubby little hand 

carried a great bunch of dandelions. 

“‘ Every vase,and can, and tin pail that I can lay hands on 
is full of them already, and here are millions more. What 
shall I do?” asked the teacher in despair. 

“ Well,” said the teacher of long experience, softly, “ I do 
not mention it to my pupils, but I put them in cans with no 
water in them. They look just as pretty for an hour or two, 
and no one’s’ feelings are hurt when withered flowers are 
thrown away. As you say, there are millions more, and how 
the children love them !”’ 

“Why shouldn’t we have a special celebration for the 
dandelions?” thought the young teacher, as her naughtiest 
boy, with a face fairly beaming with delight, handed her an 
enormous bunch, and she watched her next naughtiest 
climbing the stair with a dandelion stuck into every button- 
hole and a jaunty nosegay in the battered hat, which 
delighted the owner as much as a knight’s plume. 

So the “speaking day’’ next week was turned into a 
dandelion day. The room was decorated with more flowers 
than ever graced the most elaborate wedding. Table and 
desk were banked in the yellow splendor. One side of the 
blackboard was adorned with the representations of dande- 
lion life, from the tiniest closed bud to the floating seed. 
On the other side was written, inside a border of dandelion 
leaves, the first stanza of Lowell’s poem 


To the Dandelion 


* Dear common flower that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted bucaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be.” 


The exercises opened with pretty dandelion motion song 
in Primary Epucation for June, 1897. Then five little 
children, each bearing a bunch of dandelions, recited a 
stanza apiece of the poem the teacher had written for them. 


Pretty yellow dandelions 
Shining in the grass, 

Like a little bright sun 
As the children pass. 


The flowers in the gardens 
Are set in order fair; 

The children must not touch them, 
They are too choice and rare. 


You were made for little hands 
To pluck, and love, and hold, 

You're the joy of spring-time; 
You're the children’s gold. 


But all may have the dandelions, 
For in the city street 

And in the quiet country lanes 
They blossom at our feet. 


Oh, surely for the children, 
The dear Lord thought and planned 
When He scattered wide the dandelions 
For every little hand. 


Then came a little piece of acting which the children 
thought the best of all. The tiniest boy in the baby class 
trotted out drawing a small wagon which he filled with dan- 
delions and conveyed to a little mother who sat by the table, 
perfectly happy in a “truly” long skirt and primly folded 
kerchief. Meanwhile another child recited : 


Back and forth under the blue spring sky 
Tirelessly trudge the little feet, 
Gathering gold and heaping it high, 
Dandelion gold in the Maytime sweet. 
Never a king had so great a treasure, 
Never a spendthrift so great a pleasure 
As Bonny-boy while trotting along 
He sings to himself this little song: 


Gold, gold, gold for mother! 
I love her better than any other. 
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Look at the money in the grass! 

I’ll buy her a dress, and shoes of glass, 
A magic carpet, a flying horse, 

Bushels of candy, and nuts of course, 
A drum for me and a baby brother. 
Gold, gold, gold for mother! 


Songs and recitations followed, and when the little ones 
began to grow restless there was a dandelion play. The 
teacher said, “‘ Hide your faces in your hands, children, and 
play you are little green dandelion buds not open yet. Now 
the first rays of the sun touch you.” (As she speaks, a 
little boy slips from seat to seat touching the bowed heads.) 

“‘Now you open, slow-ly. You grow taller and taller (as 
they rise in the aisles). But the hot noon is over. The 
afternoon has come, and every dandelion shuts up and goes 
to sleep.” (The children sink back into their seats with 
faces covered.) A little boy out walking with his mamma, 
says, ‘Oh, where are the pretty dandelions? There were 
so many this morning.’ He does not know that they have 
all gone to sleep. 

‘‘ Now morning comes again and you rise up once more. 
But some of the dandelions do not rise. They are withered, 
They stay cuddled down in the grass till their yellow hair is 
turned to white. Then they rise up higher than before. 
The breezes blow over them and the tiny seeds loose them- 
selves from the stalk and fly around. Now play you are all 
dandelion seeds and fly around the room softly like bits of 
down. Keep your arms stretched straight out. You know 
that the dandelion seeds are like parasols always spread and 
they never tip over. Though they may bend and sway the 
handle is always down. Now settle down softly, little dan- 
delion seeds, while Katie speaks to you about yourselves ”"— 
and smiling Katie with a “ gone to seed ” dandelion in her 
hand, comes to the front to say, 


I know why the dandelions go to sleep; 
The days are growing long and hot 

But the fairies want some parasols 
When they go to seek the shadiest spot. 


The dandelion heads stand tall and white; 
The breezes give them one little blow, 

And millions of parasols all complete 
Float off to the fairies. See! Just so. 


And, with a little puff, she sent the dainty umbrellas float- 
ing to the floor. 

Altogether the Dandelion Day was a great success. We 
must not forget to mention the seven-year-old’s first essay 
which presented the much-loved flowers from the children’s 
standpoint, not the teacher’s. 


“ Dandelions are yellow and pretty. My mother doesn’t like them but 
Ido. But they get your apron dirty. There isa kind of white milk 
that comes from the stem when you break it and Johnny told me it was 
good to eat and I tasted it but it isn’t. It is bitter and horrid and I had 
to take ever so many drinks of water to get the taste out of my mouth. 
The big girls make dandelion curls. I can, too, if anybody will start 
them. And I can make chains of the stems. I give them to my 
teacher. She likes them. And I know how to tell when my mother 
wants me. Take a gone to seed dandelion and blow on it hard. If 
there are any feathers left on it, she doesn’t want you. This is all I know 
about danedlions.” 


At last the day was over. “ Did it pay?” inquired the 
teacher of experience. ‘‘ Well,” laughed the enthusiast, “ it 
may be that the children couldn’t love dandelions better 
than they do already, but I am sure that I do, and I believe 
I shall never pass a dandelion again without a thrill.” 





‘““T am Maia” 


Hark! The sea-faring wild-fowl loud proclaim 

My coming, and the swarming of the bees. 

These are my heralds, and behold ! my name 

As written in blossoms on the hawthorn-trees, 

I tell the mariners when to sail the seas ; 

I waft o’er all the land from far away 

The breath and bloom of the Hesperides, 

My birthplace. I am Maia, I am May. 
; — Long fellow 
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Stories for Youngest Children 


AppIE V. H. Barr, Chicago 
(Continued from April number ) 


(The following stories have been prepared and tested in the school- 
room by Miss Barr. They are designed for youngest children to serve 
for reproduction in writing, drawing, and scissors cutting. They have 
proved so successful that other teachers have desired their publication, 
and they will appear for three months in PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
Specimens of the written, sketched, and cut reproduction by.the pupils 
have been sent to me, and are most creditable to the little ones,—THE 
EDITOR. ) 

28. Once a little boy was very ill. Before he was well, 
he grew tired of every one of his playthings. His mamma 
told him to turn his face to the wall, and she would put 
something on the bed to amuse him. He did as he was 
told, and when his mamma said, “ Look,” he turned, and 
saw his pet lamb in a box on the bed beside him. 


29. Bernard’s sister Martha had a playhouse. It had 
two rooms, and was prettily furnished, with curtains, rugs, 
and pictures. Martha stayed in the playhouse a great deal. 
One day Bernard put on one of his sister’s dresses and her 
Sunday hat. He held her parasol over his head, and 
knocked at the playhouse door. Martha opened the door. 
When she saw who it was, she could hardly speak for 
laughing. 


30. Esther was watching her auntie arrange her bureau 
drawers. She asked her what it was that smelled so sweet. 
“ My sandalwood fan,” said her auntie. “I will show it to 
you.” The handle was carved ivory, and the fan part was 
made of thin pieces of sandalwood. It could be opened 
and shut. “It shall be yours when you are a young lady, 
Esther,” said her auntie. 


31. One day Alfred saw Lawrence standing on his fence, 
and waving a flag. Away went Alfred to see what Lawrence 
meant by waving the flag. ‘I only want you to come over 
to play with me,” said Lawrence. 


32. Arthur’s grandfather planted six different kinds of 
trees on his farm when Arthur’s father was a little boy. 
Arthur was just six years old when he learned the names of 
the six trees. He loved the tall trees, with their long 
branches, and after a storm had blown one down, he cried 
when he saw it lying on the ground. 


33 Agnes and Arthur were going to church one Sunday 
night with their mamma. The moon was shining big and 
round. ‘Oh, mamma,” Agnes said, “the sky is blue 
water and the moon is a boat sailing in it.” “I see the 
Man in the Moon,” said Arthur. “ Do you see the Lady in 
the Moon?” asked their mamma. They had to look closely 
to see the Lady. They thought she was very pretty. 


34 When Adelia was a little girl she could not go to 
school, because she had to stay at home with her sick 
mother. She wanted to go to school very much. There 
was a small school-house near her home, and when the chil- 
dren went by, on their way to school, Adelia stood on the 
side fence and asked to see their Readers. The children 
played games outside the fence, while she read some of the 
stories. They thought that she was a queer little girl. 


35 Gertrude had a little gold locket with her baby 
brother’s picture in it. When she visited her aunt one 
summer she lost the tiny key. She cried very hard, and 
begged to go home to see her brother. She was very glad 
to see him, and when she said that she could not open the 
locket, he pulled at it and asked, ‘ Me shut up inside?” 


36 Tim was a little boy who lived in a log house on the 
banks of a big river. His father caught fish and sold them. 
Tim often saw the boats go by and wanted to ride on them. 
One day his father took him down the river to the town 
where all the boats stopped. They went to the next town 
on one of the big fine boats. Tim was so happy that he 
could hardly go to sleep that night on the boat. 
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37. As Belle did not like to wash dishes alone, her 
mamma told her a story about ten little men who were 
always willing to help girls and boys. Belle listened to her 
mamma for awhile, and then she exclaimed, “Oh! I know 
who the ten little men are! Come, ‘Ten Little Men,’ let 
us wash the dishes.” 


38 When Reuben was only three years old he began 
begging fora pony. His father told him to ride his stick 
horses until he was six years old and he could have a real, 
live pony. Reuben named everyone of his stick horses, 
Prince, and said that each had a long black mane and tail. 


39 The balloon man came by, and Duncan heard him 
call, “‘ Balloons ; balloons; ten cents apiece.”” His mamma 
bought him one and he took it to the playroom, tied a small 
basket to the string, put one of his baby sister’s little dolls 
into the basket, and gave her a balloon ride to the ceiling. 
His sister clapped her hands to see the dolly go so up high. 


40 Ralph went to the country to stay with his grand- 
parents. “Grandpa,” said Ralph, “I like the country better 
than I do the city. There is no room to play in the city. 
But I don’t want to play all the time I am here. Will you 
please let me help you work?” Grandpa smiled, and told 
Ralph to get grandma’s wood basket from behind the stove, 
and come with him. They went to the woodpile and 
grandpa began cutting wood. How the big chips did fly! 
Ralph filled the basket. One chip had moss onit. Ralph 
thought that it was too pretty to burn. He called getting 
chips his “‘ wood business.” 


41 Grandpa Davis was very fond of James, his youngest 
grandson, and often said, “Come live with me, James, and 
be my boy.” James always answered, “‘I must not leave my 
mother ; she would miss me too much.” But, at last, one 
summer day, he told his mother that he wanted to go and 
live with his grandpa, and asked her to pack his clothes in 
his baby trunk. He started off with the trunk in his wagon, 
and as he opened the gate he said, “ Goodbye, mother, I'll 
come to see you often. When he looked up into his mother’s 
face, he saw tears in her eyes. All desire to live with his 
grandpa left him, and he ran back to his mother saying: 
“Don’t cry, mother, I won’t go away. I'll always be your 
little boy.” 


42 Walter lived in the country and had many pets. One 
was a squirrel. It went into the woods one day, and Walter 
thought that he would never see it again; but the next 
spring a squirrel came jumping into the house, sat up, and 
looked all around, and then went back into the woods. 
Everyone believed that it was the pet squirrel. 


43 Kathleen and Mildred have great fun playing 
“house.” Kathleen lives under the porch. Mildred lives 
under the apple tree. There is an upstairs in Mildred’s 
house. Itisa board seat up in the tree. Their mammas 
lend them an old skirt apiece, and they dress up and go to 
see each other, taking their dolls and their fancy work with 
them. 


44 A circus procession was going to pass Ada’s and 
Claude’s house at ten o’clock. Ada climbed up onone gate 
post and Claude up on the other. The band wagon came first. 
It was followed by some people riding on horses, some cages 
of wild animals, ten tall camels, and a lady with a tiger. 
They liked all these, but when they saw the elephants com- 
ing, they jumped from the gate posts and ran to the porch. 
“TI am afraid of their front tails,’”’ said Claude. “Aren’t you, 
Ada?” 


45 One Saturday Henry played “ store’’ with the chil- 
dren. He had a large box, covered with white paper, for 
the counter. He sold soda water and lemonade. The chil- 
dren paid him with pins. They liked his goods so well that 


they “bought him out.” Henry put up a sign “Closed,” and 
went to the lake to fish. 








Europe in America 
Mary E. FitzGERALD 


ROM the days when teachers “ boarded round,” and 
got change of scene and company in that way, up to 
the present time, when they invade every nook and 
corner of America as well as of Europe, the profes- 

sion nas had a strong nomadic instinct. Teachers will 
deprive themselves of almost the necessaries of life to save 
enough for an outing which will bring them in contact with 
a world of grown-up people from whom they can learn and 
whom they can meet on an equal footing. Europe is the 
Ultima Thule of most teachers, and having once journeyed 
there, their days will be filled with longing and their nights 
with schemings to get there again and yet again. It cer- 
tainly is a trip calculated to lengthen one’s days; but if 
unable to go to Europe, why not get a taste of it in 
America ? 

Go to Quebec, not to stay over night, not to take a swift ride 
to St. Anne de Beaupré to visit the miracle-working church, 
or a ride of an hour or two into the suburbs and then off, but 
stay two weeks at the very least and get Quebec into your 
blood. Stay ina French boarding-house — you will find it 
difficult to find an English one — or better still, stay at the 
beautiful convent of ‘The Perpetual Adoration,” and find 
a tonic for jumping nerves in the regular, quiet life of the 
nuns. 

Your painfully acquired Parisian French will avail you 
little in your French boarding-house. With the ignorant 
ones who never studied French, you will be reduced to mak- 
ing an index finger do duty for a tongue in ordering, and 
forget the absurdity of the “ English menu” in your joy at 
being able to order at all. You will surely learn one phrase, 
l'eau shaude, if you are a tea drinker, for their tea is 
‘strong enough to float a ship,’”’ to quote one member of 
the community. 

You will spend long, bright, cool morning hours on the 
terrace, the most beautiful in the whole world it is said, 
high above the river, with the lower town at your feet, and 
will learn that a river has as much expression as a human 
countenance. You will also spend long, cool evening hours 
on the terrace listening to the band from the fort and see- 
ing Quebec society, particularly the younger members of 
it, promenading, and you will also see tourists galore. 
Tourists staying at the beautiful Chateau Frontenac in even- 
ing dress, and tourists in shirt waists and short skirts, who 
think because they are away from home it makes no differ- 
ence what they wear, whereas it makes all the difference in 
the world. 

Your professional instinct to admonish will return with 
almost irresistible force as you wander through the streets, 
with the houses built up against the edge of the side walk, 
and with two or three almost perpendicular steps leading to 
the tiny halls, when you see small boys smoking cigarettes 
in the bosom of their families, so to speak ; and the boy of 
ten with a pipe filled from his father’s pouch will almost 
give you a stroke. But you went away for change of scene, 
you know. 

The hand-drawn and dog-drawn carts with the milk cans 
give you a reminiscent flavor of Belgium and make clear to 
you why you had to bargain for your cream. Cream is 
cream in Canada and not to be lightly indulged in. 

And if you have any idea that because you are among the 
French you can therefore get laundry work done well and 
inexpensively, get rid of it as soon as possible. Nothing 
gave us more trouble. On certain days washer men come 
in from the country and collect the work for their wives to 
do. You may get it in a week and you may not, according 
to the weather. 

You will take tea, of course, with two English ladies who 
have a sort of curio shop in the house formerly occupied by 
the Duke of Kent. That tea, served in English style, and 
with unlimited delicious toast, is something to remember, 
and the ladies neither by word nor look remind you that 
their articles are for sale. 

You will spend a day or two in the fur stores, which are 
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unlike anything on the continent, and the clerks will show 
you everything in the most leisurely way in spite of your 
reiterated statements that you do not intend to buy. Their 
“It’s a pleasure, madam,” makes you wish you were rich 
enough to buy an immense bill, and you will probably end 
with purchasing a martin tail or two. But you will go away 
knowing more about furs than you ever knew before. 

Every minute you are there you will be soaking in history 

' ’ 
and Frontenac, Wolfe, Montcalm, Montgomery will become 
something besides mere names. Parkman will be one 
author you are perfectly sure you will read, and Thackeray’s 
‘“‘ Virginians” will be read anew for glimpses of James Wolfe, 

“The Seats of the Mighty,’ “Chien d’Or,” and better 
than all, Howells’ “ Chance Acquaintance,” which, although, 
written thirty years ago, is the most exact and enchanting 
guide book now, will all be read in those long mornings on 
the terrace or in the Governor’s garden, or on an excursion 
to the Isle d’Orleans across the river. When you go to 
Chateau Bigot, near Charlesbourg, you will be more interested 
in the place because it was there sweet Kittie received her 
first kiss from the insufferable Bostonian who was her 
“Chance Acquaintance,” than because it was the carousing 
place of the villainous Intendant, Bigot. 

We hovered around the building which we had located as 
the one occupied by Kittie and her cousins, and wished we 
might sit in the window and look into the garden of the 
Ursuline Sisters, but that joy was not for us. 

If there are but two of you, you will of course ride ina 
caleche, but as there were five of us we patronized carriages, 
and carriages drawn by one horse at that; but we would not 
be separated, and we could get no two-horse carriage, so what 
were we todo? A trip up Mountain Street on a rainy day 
has terrors known only to travellers in the passes of Switzer- 
land. Straight up in the air we went, threatened with having 
the horse as part of the load, the driver paying no attention 
to our frantic shrieks, as indeed he could not, there being 
nothing to do but go on if the horses’ strength held out, or 
go back into the river if it didn’t. After that we walked up 
every incline, no matter how slight. 

“Sous le Cap” is literally under the cape, and is the 
narrowest street in Quebec. We had been down narrow 
streets filled with children, “at home,” and the experience 
was not a pleasant one, to put it mildly. 

We felt here the inhabitants might feel justified in throw- 
ing things at us for looking into their open doors with too 
much curiosity. We had forgotten that we were not in 
America, but in France. The street was entirely covered 
with board walk and we felt as if we were ina room. Every 
door was wide open, but if we had worn the cap of invisibility 
we could not have been noticed less. The children drew 
aside to let us pass and with hardly a glance continued their 
play. 

One tiny little fellow said, smiling, with his head on one 
side, “ Give me a pinny ?”” Whereupon he was roughly seized, 
shaken and classified by a shocked sister of ten as, “a bold 
stump.” With greater respect for the self-respecting Cana- 
dian French we put our “ pinny’’ back and went on. 

You will spend hours in studying the Basilica begun in 
1647 and containing some of the finest pictures in America. 
Pictures that were brought to Quebec by a priest at the time 
of the French Revolution. “Christ on the Cross,” by Van 
Dyke, with its cupids holding vessels to catch the blood 
dripping from Christ’s wounds, will draw you day after day. 

The old market place filled with its peasants from the 
surrounding country has more than a flavor of Europe. 

The journey to St. Anne de Beaupré will fill you with 
pity. The blind, the lame, and the halt all going with hearts 
filled with hope. The piles of crutches testify to the cures 
that are made. 

The narrow streets are filled with people, sacred relics are 
for sale, the Santa Scala has its devotees climbing on their 
kriees, and the whole atmosphere of the queer little place is 
distinctly foreign. 

But after two weeks in Quebec, which you will wish might 
be two months,so much does the place grow on you, take 
the Saguenay trip, and get away from any suggestion of 
America. From morning until night you are on the magnifi- 
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cent St. Lawrence, having engraved upon your memory 
the Canadian farms, each with a water frontage, and 
extending back to any length, looking like ribbons from 
the boat. At night the Saguenay is entered and the 
howling of the winds and the utter desolation of every- 
thing as you look out of the window makes you feel 
homesick. In the morning you are at Chicontimi with 
a feeling of being at Hammerfest. The return trip is through 
the Saguenay by day, and its inky waters and desolate shores 
give you an out-of-the-world sort of feeling. The whole 
river is like a Norwegian Fjord. 

Have I not proved that as a substitute for Europe no 
better trip could be devised ? 

Norway in the Saguenay, and France and England com- 
bined, but with the balance largely for France, in Quebec. 





Another Lesson on Tables 
EMILY FREIBERGER, Chicago 
Third Grade Work 


T will be found much more interesting to teach the 
] table of 3’s by inference than the table of 2’s, as the 
latter furnishes a good foundation upon which to build 

the former. I shall not go into detail on this subject, 

but merely show what might be seen upon the blackboard 
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10 3's = 30 (obtained byin- 8 6’s = 2 24’s 
ference or by adding }3.) 4 6’s = 24. 
90 =z F 8G br 6 6's = 3 12's = 36. 
30 == 2 15's. 6 3’s = 46 = 18. 
S 26 = 5%. 6 g's = 3 18's = $6. 
s66 = f age? 3 9’s org 3's = 4 = 27. 
s Gs= 2 15's = 30. 7 3's = 2 3’s less than 27. 
3 338= > 7 23 = st. 
9 3's = 27(additionofg’s.) 7 9’s = 63. 
18 3’s = ? 27’s? 7 18’s = 126. 
 38= 8 87%. 21 18’s = 378 (126 multi- 
18 3’s = 54 (addition of 27’s plied by 3). 
or 27 multiplied by 2.) 21 6’s = 126. 
9 2742 ¥ a Fo og. es 3's == 63. 
43322068 = £0, 7 se a Of. 


I purposely do not limit this drill to one table, as experi- 
ence has shown me that the benefit derived from this kind of 
work is incalculable. 

A number lesson with /ad/eés can be introduced with 
profit a day or two following the preceding lesson. These 
tablets are cut from stiff, brown, smooth cardboard. Com- 
mon cardboard would answer the purpose, but it is not 
nearly as durable, being too easily soiled and bent. While 
a careful woman can cut the various shapes in cardboard, it 
really takes a good workman (a carpenter cut mine) to 
make a good job of the harder board. Carefully write out 
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during a first lesson in 3’s, and add a few explanatory notes 
in parenthesis. 


ese 6 4 98= 3 19's = 36. 
4 30 = 22. S 38 = ? 3139's = 8 t9'4= 
6 3’s = sum of 2 3’sand4 24. 
3’s = 18. 473 ¥ = F. 
§ 38 = 18 — 3 = 15. 8 3's = 24 


the measurements when ordering, and you will be more than 
repaid for your trouble. 

Each child in the class receives an envelope containing 
six tablets, having the same relation to each other. Let me 
explain: In each envelope the smad/est of the six tablets is 
one half as large as the one next in size, one-third as large 
as the next larger one, one-fourth, one-fifth, and one-sixth 
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as large as each of the other three in 
the order of their size. But, if pos- 
sible, no two sets are alike. That is, 
while each child receives six pieces 
having the ratio 
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I—2—3—4—5 —6 J j Ps ——.. 
it is better to have the tablets cut dif- WA fp 3° - = 
ferently. Let meshow a few.  (Illus- a” s dae 
tration contains diagrams.) _ ~ 


Before beginning the lesson, pupils 
remove pens and pencils from desks, 
so that the temptation to mar or mark 
will not be so great. 








After passing the envelopes to the 
children, ask them to take out the six 
pieces they find therein, and to put 
the envelopes in the desks, so that 
there will be plenty of room for the 
tablets, which are to be laid at the 
hand side of the desk. 

First of all, the pupils must become 
acquainted with the tablets. Give the 
children a minute or two during which 
they may touch, handle, arrange, or 
measure. This is very important, for 
much of the success of the lesson will 
depend upon this seemingly unimpor- 
tant matter. 

During this lesson it is very neceSsary that the teacher 
walk up and down the aisles to see what the pupils are 
doing. ‘There is no use in asking them to hold up the tab- 
let they have selected, as you cannot judge whether the 
pupils understand your directions unless you see all the tab- 
lets each child has on his desk. 

I might begin the lesson in this way : 
your very smallest tablet. Lay it at the s7gh¢side of your 
desk.” (You may think this an easy thing to do, but you 
will find that there are a few who think a triangular piece of 
any size smaller than a rectangular piece.) ‘ Now find a 
tablet that is twice as large as the one just laid down and 
place it to the 4/7 of the little one. Now find a tablet that 
equals these two put together.” (Children put tablets to- 
gether to measure.) ‘ Now again, place the smallest at the 
right, the next in size to its left, and the third in size further 
to the left.” (See that everyone has this, before asking 
them to place the three tablets that are four, five, and six 
times the size of the smallest. You will then see that each 
has six tablets in a row, the smallest at the right, the largest 
at the left.) 

‘‘ Children, put the six tablets together again. This time 
place the very /argest at the right side of the desk. Place 
to its left the next smaller and continue until the six are in 
order of their size from largest to smallest.” 

‘Again, place in order from right to left, beginning with the 
smallest. If the smallest tablet be called 1, name the tablets 
in order.” 

Ans. I1—2—-3—-4—5 — 6. 

“Call smallest 3. Name others.” 

Ans. 3—6—9—12—15 — 18. 

“Call next to the largest 10. Name all.” 

Ans. 2—4—6—8 — 10— 12. 

“Now calling the smallest tablet 1, place on desk as quickly 
as possible in order given on blackboard from left to right: 

2—4—6—3—1—5 
I—3—6—4—5-—2 
5— 1 — 3 — 6 — 2 — 4and so on.” 

To the teacher This is enough for one lesson. You can 
imagine that as the class progresses during the year, many 
interesting and instructive lessons can be given with these 
aids in teaching tables, comparisons, problems, etc. 

In two or three days distribute tablets again, and give this 
lesson : 

Teacher (talking slowly) At the right side of the desk 
place the smallest tablet, to its left one twice its size, and a 
little further to the left one equal to the first two combined. 

(The other three tablets are best taken care of if put into 
the envelope in the desk.) 


‘¢ Children, find 


At looks Nike vam, Lwill 
breen my Feathers. 


See we “Sharpen my bile 








Ques. 


Ans. 


How many of the smallest equal the largest? 

Three. 

Ques. The smallest equals what part of the largest? 

Ans. The smallest equals one-third of the largest. (The 
expression “ one-third ” can always be obtained from one or 
more of the class, even if the children have never become 
familiar with the little fractions in school.) 

Teacher writes upon the board 1—one-third. 


Ques. How many such thirds are there in your largest 
tablet ? 
Ans. There are three. 


Teacher write three-thirds—%. Divide your largest inte 
thirds with your fingers. Place your finger in such a place 
that it will divide tablet into halves. Two halves equal how 
many thirds? 


Ans. Two halves equal three-thirds. 
Teacher writes on board the halves and thirds 
2 - @ 
of 6— H : of 12-— & ‘ 
6 6 12 12 


etc., to show that two halves of any number or quantity 
equal three-thirds of the same, or 1, the whole number, or 


quantity. 

Ques. Let us call the largest, 1. Name the other two. 

Ans. One-third and two-thirds. 

Ques. (Writing 4—%—=1.) Compare 4 with each of 
the other two. 

Ans. One-third equals one-half of two-thirds and one- 
third of one. 

Ques. (Writes same on board, also 4 = 34 of % and } of 


1.) John, compare two-thirds with the other two. 


Ans. Two-thirds equal two times one-third and two- 
thirds of one. 

Ques. Mary, compare one with the others. 

Ans. One equals three times one-third and—and— 

Ques. Measure, if you wish. You have a measure on 
your desk. 

Ans. know. One equals three halves of two-thirds. I 


know that one-third is one-half of two-thirds, and one is 
three times as large as one-third. 

Ques. (Writing 1 = 3 of 32.) 
% without saying three halves $? 

Ans. One is just.one and one-half times two-thirds. 

The teacher calls the smallest a, the next 4, the largest ¢ 
—children compare as before. 

Call the largest 9, children name others 3 and 6 andcom- 
pare each of the three tablets with each of the others. 

Call the second in size 12—or 18—or 24, etc, ; name 
others and compare in same manner. 


Who can compare 1 with 
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These seeds are so gooal 


a al \/)- Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Yd , / / Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 
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How and Where 


<4 How do the Robins build their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 

First a wisp of amber hay 

In a pretty round they lay. 


ae Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
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At the close of the lesson write on the board 
columns such as these and ask for comparisons : 
Eighteen equals two-thirds of twenty-seven,and 15 — 10 


twenty-seven equalsethree halves of eighteen, 7—14 
and so on. 21 — 14 
This is fine seat work —also this: Writeon 24 — 16 


board 10 — 15 and ask pupils to write numbers 
in two columns under these having the same ratio. 

The children soon discover that there is a common 
measure in all things compared, and often I use the expres- 
sion common measure, or measuring unit. When comparing: 
18 and 27, 9 is the measuring unit, in comparing 12 and 8, 
4 is the measuring unit, etc. 

Problems such as follow are worked at a glance after a 
little drill on the foregoing. 

21 peaches cost 15 cents. Cost of 14 peaches? 

How many penholders can be bought for 20 cents if 36 
penholders cost 30 cents? Whatis the cost of a yard of 
ribbon if 2 of a yard costs ro cents. 

In connection with work of this kind, I would have paper 
cutting, drawing on paper, and on blackboard both during 
the lesson and during study period. 

This paper gives some idea, I hope, of the method to be 
used in teaching fourths, fifths, sixths, etc., and may help to 
make clear the next paper on “ Review in Tables.” 





Going to the “ Zoo” 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


The three little Smiths sat in a row on the back door 
step. It was a sober time with them, for they had been 
looking up their ready cash. 

Mabel’s moist little hand grasped one lonely-looking ten- 
cent piece. Jack played with a dingy nickel. Ned’s 
pocket, turned wrong side out, was empty. Yet, with only 
fifteen cents between them, how the three little Smiths did 
want to go to the Zoo, just out of the city. There was to be 
a special exhibition of trained animals. 

“’Twould be only twenty-five cents apiece,” said Jack. 

“ We could walk and save the carfare,” said Mabel. 

“ There’s going to be a band to play for the bears to 
dance,”’ said Ned. 

They were all silent for a few minutes, then Mabel said, 
wishfully, “‘ We couldn’t go, could we, Jack?” 

“ Don’t see how,” said Jack, soberly. He was the oldest 
of them. “There isn’t much money to spare with four 








Where the sunbeams rarely creep; 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby robins, one, two, three; 
That’s what Robin told me. 
— George Cooper 





‘* Over and over God paints the skies, 
Over and over he makes the sun rise, 
Over and over he tints the flowers, 

Over and over he sends the showers, 
Over and over he guides the stars, 

Over and over the dawn unbars. 

If over and over God deigns to work, 
Why should we faint,—one duty shirk ?” 


children in a fam’ly, I can tell you. And I won’t ask papa . 
for a cent.” 

“‘Couldn’t we earn it some way?” asked Ned. 

“I’ve thought about that,” said Jack, slowly. “ But it’s 
next Saturday, you see, and we're in school every day. 
Then, too, maybe mother couldn’t spare us all. She’s so 
busy, Saturdays—and there’s Baby.” 

There wasn’t any more time to talk, then, for the school 
bell rang. But all day long, the three little Smiths thought 
about that excursion. 

At night, while Baby was going to sleep, Mabel called out 
very softly to the boys in the next room. 

“I’ve thought of a plan to earn the money —” 

“Why, so have I,” interrupted Jack. 

“Me, too,” said Ned. “ Just thought of it.” 

And then they all went to sleep planning what they 
would.do. 


How could they earn the money? (Tell your teacher.) 





From a Home for Invalid Children 


Most of the children coming here have no idea of country 
brightness and they are as much astonished at the wonders they 
see as we shall be when we get to heaven. 

‘* Oh, here’s a blackberry!” screams one. 
a little tree!” 

‘“* Tree! Dat’s a wine?” corrects a little German who hasn’t 
yet conquered his th’s and v’s. 

A group of clrildren has gathered at the exciting news. One 
picks the berry. Whereupon the rest all raise a howl. 

‘¢ Oh, ye darsn’t do dat! De cop’ll get yer!” 

A wild scream of delight in another direction draws them all 
to this fresh wonder. It is a tree with apples on it. They gaze 
in wonder. 

‘* Be they tied on?” ventures a little girl. 

«Ho! Dey grows on!” explains a big boy with a great show 
of wisdom. But his audience is skeptical, the larger share main- 
taining that apples grow in baskets. In a day or two, however, 
they learn that apples and pears and most of the good things to 
eat grow on vines or trees. ‘ Please, ma’am will you show me 
where the apple pie tree grows?” asked a little one of the attend- 
ant Sister.—Sel. 


‘** An’ its growing on 





At the beginning of the war with Spain the teacher told the 
class something about the circumstances, and asked all who 
favored the war to hold up their hands. Up went every hand 
but Jack’s. 

‘Well, Jack, why are you opposed to the war?” asked the 
teacher. 

‘‘*Cause, Miss Sophie, war makes history, an’ there’s more 
now ‘n I can ever learn.” 
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Indian Picture 


Description of Cutting 
CAROLINE M. PEABODY 


Indian blanket. Use a five-inch square of red folding 
paper. Fold diagonally, placing opposite corners together, 
crease lightly. Without unfolding the paper make a fringe 
around the edges of blanket, one-half inch in depth, by cut- 
ting narrow strips close together. Open the paper, repeat 
the diagonal fold, using the same corners. Fold the upper 
corner to within one and one-half inches of lower corner. 
The next fold is as the blanket would naturally be folded 
around the Indians’ shoulders—fold the upper left-hand 
corner toward the center; repeat, using upper right-hand 
corner, leaving a neck space of one and one-fourth inches. 


Trim the blanket with narrow strips cut from orange fold- 
ing paper, and paste two rows of these strips around 
blanket, one touching the fringe, the other one eighth of an 


inch from the first strip. If the strips are not pasted until 
after the blanket is folded, it is not necessary to paste them 
on under side of blanket. 

Trousers. Use an oblong from one-half of a four-inch 
square, in color buff or a soft yellow. Fold the two longer 
edges together, fringe these edges before unfolding. Open, 
and cut along center crease two inches from narrow edge at 
the bottom. Cut two narrow strips from a four-inch folding 
paper, in color orange, and paste one close to the fringe on 
right-hand side of trousers ; repeat at left. 

Description for pasting. Paste the back of blanket to 
mount or background. Paste trousers inside of blanket, 
with upper edge a little above the waist line. Use an 
orange-brown circular parquetry for face, paste so that it 
slightly overlaps .he upper edge of blanket. Paint or draw 
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features and lines on face. Draw the hair from sides of 
head so that a braid is formed one and one-half inches in 
length. Paint feathers in hair and at top of head. Outline 
feet—half of an oval below trousers. 

Indian girl. ¥or blanket follow description given above, 
and paste so that the back of the blanket faces out. Cut 
the back view of head free-hand, cutting very narrow, 
irregular strips for hair—paint black. Black folding paper 
may be substituted. Cut legs and feet free-hand, slip under 
lower edge of blanket. 

Tent. Use a three-inch square of buff or orange folding 
paper. Place diagonally and fold the right-hand corner to 
the left-hand corner. Open, and fold the right upper edge 
to center crease; repeat with left upper edge. Fold the 
lower corner back until the edge so formed is on a line with 
the lower corners. Fold back one lower corner to open 





wigwam, cut off the top of wigwam one-half of an inch. 
Paste wigwam, and paint or draw Indian characters—sun, 
etc. Paint branches of trees coming out of top of wigwam. 
Red-brown wall-paper, obtained from sample books, makes 
an effective mount for these forms. If bright colors are not 
desired, use black and white—black for mount. 





Real Talent 


Mrs. Bruce. — Really, Mr. Hamilton’s acting is the greatest I 
ever saw. 

Mrs. Scott.—It’s good in its way, but you should see my 
Johnny when he is simulating a stay-away-from-school head- 
ache! 





‘* What’s the matter with your head, Madge?” asked a visitor 
on seeing a child’s head wound in curl-papers. Little Madge, 
whose two sisters have naturally curly hair, answered glibly, 
‘* Why, I have to do this because my hair is natcherly braidy.” 
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—The Carnction League of America be- 
gan the custom of wearing carnations on 
January 29, the birthday of the late Presi- 
dent, William McKinley. One plan adopted 
to make this custom as general as possible 
is by asking the principals and teachers in 
the public schools of the country to remind 
their pupils of the day and the significance 
of wearing the flower. 


— The Massachusetts legislature is con- 
sidering a bill aiming at the establishment 
of a uniform system in the teaching of 
music in the public schools throughout the 
state, as in the teaching of drawing and 
other special branches. It is urged that 
music is an important study, and one of 
the most expensive, and that consequently 
some definite means of registering results 
should be established. 


— Dr. Maxwell, of New York City, has 
called needed attention to the home condi- 
tions of many of the school children on the 
East side. These children work several 
hours in the morning before going to 
school, and are compelled to return to 
work after school. This, in itself, is not 
objectionable. Most of the boys and girls 
in the rural districts labor in and about the 
house two or three hours before school and 
are cautioned to return home immediately 
after, in order to complete the necessary 
work. This is not a hardship; it is merely 
a normal training of the right kind. But 
the case of the children on the East side in 
New York is very different. The work re- 
quired of them must be done in close and 
unhealthy rooms and is of a nature calcu- 
lated to lower their vitality. This is the 
resuk of two causes: poverty and igno- 
rance. The improvement of the first of 
these evils must be left largely to the 
wealthy, but the second can be greatly 
influenced by the teacher. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 


and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


The list ts continued on page 245. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | 


Teachers wanted for vacancies in public and private schools. 
Salaries from $490 to $1600. Do you want a better position? 
If you do, let us help you. NOAH LEONARD, Ph D., | are our teachers successful? Because we kn»w how to place 
22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y them. Advises parents about schools. Sells school property. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FiIsK THACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
'yde Block, Spokane. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN 


3 Rast 14th St. New York 
Of Boston, 


ou TEAGHERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 


ambitions teacners whose work is worthy of investigation. 





Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Recommends Teachers 


College, normal, specials of all kinds, public and private 
schools, to families, governesses, tutors, chaperons. Why 























4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. Rockwe.i, Manager. 

















at ACON New Methods, New Contract 
228 WABASH AVENUE’ 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 
S Beacon St., Boston 
’ ACENC 
UNION TEACHERS’ ACEN CHICAGO 
25 Years’ Experience in Placing Teachers 
WANTED — Regular and Special Teachers for desirable positions. SCHOOL OFFICIALS and TEACHERS EVERY- 
WHERE should write us. No charge to Employers. REGISTRATION FREE, practically. Send for Manual and 
particulars. MONTGOMERY H. LEWIS, A.M., Manager. 
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Editor’s Page 


May 


How many are conscious of welcoming this May with a 
little more gladness than any May before? I wonder if the 
spring means more as the years go by to such souls as are 
capable of thrilling to the spring resurrection. I do not 
mean the common gladness that it is spring and that pleas- 
ant weather has come again, but that indefinable homesick- 
ness for Nature’s blossom-time that comes to those who 
have learned that nothing is quite so satisfying to the life- 
hunger, nothing so healing to the life-wounds, nothing so 
full of the Infinite promise of never failing love and care 
as Nature’s renewal of beauty and freshness in the spring 
days, when she begins the old story all over again. 

May is full of the blessedest helps that could ever come 
to the weary teacher and children. There is no spot so 
barren, so far away from the center of things, that does not 
overflow at this time of year with the happiest suggestions 
for the little heads, hearts, and hands in the school-rooms. 
Put away the blocks, pegs, splints, beans, lentils, and all the 
rest of the soiled, dead things that only the children’s im- 
aginations could ever invest with life or meaning, and go forth 
to take the first thing that nature offers. A spear of grass 
is alive with richness (where has it been all winter?) and 
dandelions are heaven’s own golden gift to the little ones. 
If you must keep on troubling the little children with mathe- 
matics, geometry, and all the rest of the sciences, let them 
take new forms, and find a new language. Let the country 
teachers hold up their heads with a new pride that they are 
right in the heart of things now, and send thought messages 
of sympathy to the city victims who are still shut in by 
brick walls, and worse conventions. 





Drawings 
Never, never, send me drawings done with pencil or 
common ink. India ink or drawing ink must be used, and 
the illustrations must always be on separate paper or card- 
board. And it is waste of time and postage to send poorly 
executed work. If you cannot do better, somebody can. 
Please find that somebody. 





May Baskets ? 
Yes, by all means. I only wish I could have one myself. 
Never get too old, too wise, or too professional, to love a 
pretty May basket. 





Audubon Societies 


“They are organizations of bird lovers who work to edu- 
cate public opinion to a proper appreciation and protec- 
tion of bird-life. They have now been organized in thirty 
states and have sixty thousand members. At first these 
societies tried to achieve their end by arousing a sentiment 
to discourage the wearing of plumage ; but this was too big 
a task. It meant the conversion of every woman in the 
land to the courageous action of defying fashion. A more 
practical campaign was begun—a campaign for State Laws 
to protect birds. . The model bird law of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, which forbids the killing at 
any time of non-game birds, has been adopted in all the 
New England States, in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Florida, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. . . . Probably within ten years birds will be 
protected by law practically throughout the Union.” 
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Editor’s Address 
Nortolk House, Roxbury, Mass. 








Memorial Day 


Not a teacher but would be shocked to hear the request: 
“T am going to keep the anniversary of my brother’s death 
on May 30. Will you tell me some good way to celebrate 
it?’’ Yet wherein lies the difference when a teacher writes 
me, “ Give us something cu/e for Memorial Day.” Words 
fail at such a sacrilege. Will teachers never realize that the 
spirit of Memorial Day is expressed only by the still, small 
voice, the word of reverential memory, and the silent offer- 
ing. A little thought, a conscientious regard for our duty 
to the coming generation, and a proper sense of the fitness 
of things will decide for each teacher the best way to recog- 
nize Memorial Day. 


Read 


The article by William McAndrew in the World’s Work for 
March, on “ Public School Teaching.” It will “ pay” you 
to send and get that number to read the valuable opinions 
the writer has gathered together concerning teachers from 
those within the teaching profession—if we can call it a pro- 
fession. How many are acquainted with this comparatively 
new magazine — the World’s Work? It occupies a place 
never attempted by any other publication and shows us that a 
want has existed in the magazine world of which we were 
not conscious till we learned to look and depend upon this. 
The teachers in a building could not do better than to sub- 
scribe for it in a body, have regular days for passing it 
around, and once a month, meet to discuss its contents. 
No one thing would broaden or freshen teachers more, intel- 
lectually, and keep them in sympathetic touch with the out- 
side world than to regularly read magazines and report 
upon them to each other in monthly meetings arranged espe- 
cially for the purpose. 





Bird Month 


Yes, May has come to be known as Bird Month. There 
is such a steady shower of bird books in these days, that no 
one need claim ignorance of bird lore. Besides, one of 
your own experiences in bird watching is worth all the 
books, because it is yours, and it will be told with a fervor 
that nothing else will. One of the best of these books is 
“ How to Attract the Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan. It will 
appeal to you at once and make a whole Bird Day for you. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City.) 

Another helpful book, just suited to the babies is “ Aunt 
May’s Bird Talks.” (Educational Publishing Co., Boston.) 

But whatever we say about birds, let us be consistent when 
we order our spring and summer millinery. 


Just in front of my pew sits a maiden — 
A little brown wing on her hat, 

With its touches of tropical azure, 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 


Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 

But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 


The organ rolls down its great anthem; 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle: 
‘* No sparrow shall fall to the ground”; 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound.— Sel. 


Can teachers, of all people, wear bird plumage with con- 
sistency? Every precept of justice, mercy, and kindness 
to helpless creatures, which has been inculc.ted in the 
school-room becomes flagrant insincerity, if contradicted by 
the teacher’s dress or personal habits. Modlesse oblige. 
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— The Nebraska legislature is consider- 
ing a bill which, if it becomes a law, 
should go far toward relieving teachers of 
the cigarette problem. It pruvides ‘* that 
no minor under the age of eighteen years 
shall smoke or in any way use any cigar- 
ettes, cigars or tobacco in any form what- 
soever, any place, highway, 
street, square, or resort. Any minor vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction, be fined in any sum not less 
than $1 or more than $10, or be imprisoned 
two days for each offence, in the discretion 
of the court.” 


in house, 


—Inarecent address on *“ Helping Hu- 
manity,” Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, the famous 
Rabbi, gave some vigorous remarks on 
some evident failings of the public schools. 
The fact that the preponderance of those 
leaving our public schools are boys, is 
generally attributed to the necessity of 
contributing to the family income, but,” 
Dr. Hirsch said, ‘‘ this is only a pretense; 
the real reason is that the school work is 
absolutely uninteresting to the boys.” He 
urged that an effort must be made to so re- 
organize the schools that the child knows 
what power is his—the power of the head, 
hand, and heart. ‘‘ Our mere intellectual 
education, provided by the public schools 
is top-heavy. The energy of heart lies 
dormant. Their hands are not developed 
and their hearts are stunted. Every child 
is fitted for its particular vocation. So 
let the child be fitted, through education, 
for what he has been created for by nature 
whether it be mental work or work with 
the hands.” 


—Boys and Girls is a new monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the interests of Nature 
Study among children. It is intended to 
interest them in the beauties of nature, and 
in making more attractive home and school 
grounds. The writers for this magazine 
are connected with the Nature Study De- 
partment at Cornell University, the work 
of which is devoted to the children and 
teachers of New York State. Their con- 
tributions to the magazine, while entirely 
separate from this work, are along the 
same lines. A story is told each month of 
some plant or animal, with the idea of 
leading children to observe for themselves 
the life history of plants and animals. In 
addition, an article is given each month 
concerning gardening for children, and 
civic improvement work as it pertains to 
making more beautiful school and home 
grounds. 

Another department is called ‘‘ Junior 
Home-makers’ Club.” It is intended to 
utilize the play of the children in giving 
them correct ideas along the lines of 
domestic science. 

This magazine is published in Ithaca, 
N. Y., by the Stevens Publishing Co. Sub- 
scription price is fifty cents per year. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“‘An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. 


Continued from page 247 








THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER jv.\.evch year of service to teacher and 
CHICAGO: 160 WASHINGTON STREET. 


employer. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 50 BROMFIELD ST. C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 


Rome Teachers’ Agency *' itera iian srrerietration. °° 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


W. X. CRIDER, Rome, N. Y. 
We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
1543 Cienarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable po-itions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher: —TRY McCULLOUGH. 


4 { Teachers prepared by Mail for 
allexaminations. During 15 years 
( we have trained 50,000 to pass suc- 




















cessfully. Can we help you? NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Prop., AMERICAN CORKRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL, 22 The Hier. SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 
School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 
TEACHERS ary. Now is the time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 
vacancies. Established 1880. 
BUREALU 1420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EsTeErBRooK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


College and 
School Supplies. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SCEIOOTL, 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, Galesburg, III., will open June 8 and close June 26. _— 
attention given to the following subjects» Kindergarten Methods Applied to Public School Work; Primary 
Methods; Sight-singing and Drawing as Used in the Various Grades. 

M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal. 


ADDA R, ROBERTSON, Secretary. Write for Catalogue. 


For Memorial Day Exercises 


SILVERY CHIMES 
OF PATRIOTISM 


ILVERY CHIMES OF PATRIOTISM is a programme consisting of Songs 
set to music and Recitals brim full, running over with Patriotism and prepared 
especially for Memorial Day exercises and other patriotic occasions. For conven- 
ience they are arranged in sets of 8 copies each. With these you will not only have 
an exercise to be proud of, but one which will be appreciated by all. 
Wherever the Chimes have gone they have met with appreciation. Especially 
appropriate for “ Flag Day” and other patriotic occasions in the public schools. 


Price, 20 cents; $1.00 per set of 8 copies. Sent postage prepaid 

















Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 80g Market St. 


228 Wabash Ave. 





NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
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Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved) 


Bird Songs 


Each aisle sings one stanza with pretty, bird-like motions. Whole 
school sings each chorus, boys whistling, girls singing words as nearly 
like bird-notes as possible. 


Bird Song 


M. B CuAs, E, Boyp 
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1. Bright lit - tle Blue - bird, 
2. Yel- low- bird buab-bling O - ver with glee, With 
3. Lit - tle Song Spar- row, Glad as can _ be, With 
4. Brave lit - tle Rob - in, Up in the tree, With 


Fear - less and free, Out 
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there in the sun, He sings, sings he: 
rip - ple and_ run, He sings, sings he: 
light lit - tle trills, He sings, sings he: 
- flut - ter and flit, He sings, sings he: 
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“Day - time and May time—Sweet! Sweet!so sweet! 
“Day - time and May time! Dear! Dear! so dear! 
“Day - time and May time— Joy! Joy! oh joy! 
“Day - time and May time— Cheer! Cheer! oh cheer! 
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May - time’s the _ play-time, on -time’s the gay time— 
May - time’s the play-time, May-time’sthe gay time— 
May -time’s the play-time, May-time’sthe gay time— 
May -time’s the play-time, May-time’sthe gay time— 
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Sweet! Sweet! Sweet - ie~ sweet! Sweet ! Sweet! so sweet!” 
Dear! Dear! Dear - ie—dear! Dear! Dear! so dear!” 
Joy! Joy! sing with joy! Joy! Joy! ohjoy!” 


Cheer! Cheer! Cheer-ie~ cheer ! Cheer ! Cheer ! oh cheer !” 





In the Robin’s Nest 


(A Bird Play) 


Choose two children to play they are the old birds, and three little ones 
to be the baby birds. Arrange a“ nest” in any convenient place. 

The children not taking these bird parts stand in the aisles. 

Teacher, or selected child, recites the verses very slowly, while the 
“birds” act out their parts as words suggest. 

First stanza: Birds’ are cuddled down in nest. 
up their heads, one after another. 

Second stanza: Birds sing, imitating as nearly as may be, the motions 
of birds while singing, but making no sound. Children from their aisles 
give, “ Tweet, tweet, a-ree!” 

Third stanza: Old birds fly from “nests” and return with “ worms.” 
They feed baby birds, who stretch up, take, and swallow ‘worms ” 
greedily. As before, children from aisles give the bird calls—* Cheep, 
cheep, cheep,” etc. 

Fourth stanza: With airy flutterings, the old birds hop down from 
nest, followed stiffly and awkwardly by the younger ones — one after 
another. 

Fifth stanza: One child is the “ cat,” and stalks by the birds with a 
shrill ** me-ow,” then crouches down, and watches them until they are 
safely in the nest. Birds show every sign of alarm, chirping, hopping 
wildly, finally flying back to nest. Children in aisles may substitute the 
well-known alarm cry of the mother robin, in place of “ shrill cry,” if 
desired. 

Sixth stanza: Birds cuddle down in nest, heads nodding drowsily, 
while children in aisles give drowsy, rocking motions, more and more 
slowly, until close. 

If desired, children in seats may recite in concert, the entire six 
stanzas, imitating bird calls. 


They awake, poking 


- 


In their little nest on the maple bough, 

Five robin redbreasts are waking now— 

Father and mother birds, proud as can be 

Of their plump, little baby birds—one, two, three. 
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From a hundred nests a chorus rings ; 

His little part each robin sings— 

Twitter the old birds, “ Tweet, tweet, a-ree,” 
Twitter the baby birds—one, two, three. 


Breakfast is coming, “‘ Oh, cheep, cheep, cheep.” 
Breakfast is ready, “Oh, peep, peep, peep.”’ 
Chirp the old birds, “‘ Chee, chee, chee,’’ 

Chirp the baby birds—one, two, three. 


Out from the nest to a lilac bough, 
With a flit and a flirt and a flutter, now, 
Hop the old birds full of glee ; 

Hop the baby birds—one, two, three. 


“*Me-ow. Me-ow.’’ Oh, what is that? 
Shrill cries the mother bird, “ Tabby cat.” 
And back fly the old birds safe to the tree ; 
And back fly the baby birds—one, two, three. 


Round the robin’s nest, when the sun is low, 
Softly the night winds blow and blow, 
Rocking the old birds drowsily, 

Rocking the baby birds—one, two, three. 





In the Apple Tree 
(A Finger Play) 
(Each child recites one or two lines as follows) 


One little nest in the apple tree, 

Two anxious birds, and one, two, three— 
Three little eggs as blue as can be. 

Three baby birds—oh, oh, do you see? 
Four, five chirps which, plain as can be, 
Say, ‘‘We are so hungry—Wee, wee, wee!” 


Six little wings growing strong and spry, 
Seven times to soar they vainly try— 
Eight, and they reach the mother nigh, 
Nine, they are on the maple limb, high, 
Ten—and away and away they fly, 

Up, up, up, toward the warm, blue sky. 


Motions 


1 Hands held out in front, curved prettily to show nest. 
2 Show both thumbs for old birds. 

3 Peep inside nest as if looking for eggs. 

4 Unclasp hands, hold up thumb and two fingers. 

5 Hold up one more, then two more fingers. 

7 Flutter both thumbs and four fingers to show wings. 
8 Hold up one hard, 
counting. 

9 Hold up one more finger. 
10 Hold up one more finger. 
11 Flutter both hands higher and higher, to show flight of birds, look 


and thumb and two fingers on other, as if 





In the Merry Maytime 


The five little pictures, suggested by the following verses, should be 
sketched in colored crayon on the blackboard—an apple tree, a spray of 
apple blossoms, two or three honey bees, honey comb, and a little girl. 
As each of the five children recites his part, he points out the correspond- 
ing picture. 

First This is one of the apple trees 

That grows in the sun and blows in the breeze, 
All in the merry Maytime. 


Second ‘These are the flowers in twos and threes, 
First That bloomed on one of the apple trees, 
That grows in the sun and blows in the breeze, 
All (each time) All in the merry Maytime. 


Third These are the happy honey bees 
Second That found the flowers in twos and threes, 
First That bloomed on one of the apple trees, 


That grows in the sun and blows in the breeze, 
All in the merry Maytime. 
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“O, Wind, if winter comes, 
Can spring be far behind?” — Shelley. 
N these breezy days of early spring long walks 
in the country are looked forward to with 
pleasure both by old and young. 
No better time for outdoor study than when 


all nature is stirring with new life. Be sure 
and take with you plesty of 
+c AMERICAN 
DIXON’S Grapnits PENCILS 


They are particularly for making sketches from 
nature, having those qualities so much desired 
by all teac hers of art, and also where color is 
used as a medium. 

If you will mention this publication we will 
be glad to send you our new catalogue illus- 
trated in colors. It will help you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ONE 2 HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., so aeyan ty Tor 
GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to day, tanght 
in more business and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Write for our interesting booklet, 


**About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
», CHICAGO. 


Kindergarten Training 
By Correspondence 











57 Washington Street 





a kindergarten, 


Thorough instruction for conducting 
children in 


assisting the primary teacher or training 
the home. For particulars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

IDEAL LETTER CARDS 

IDEAL WORD BUILDERS 

IDEAL NUMBER CARDS 


IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDERS 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 


Are a few of our many popular forms of 
Busy Work. Send for Free Catalog. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CO. 
691 Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 








We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send 5c, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 


BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 
Mooney Buildin Buffalo, N. Y. 




















| DENTACURA’ 


voor PASTE 


destroys germs. c 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Literature on application 
DENTACURKA COMPANY. 
Newark, N.d., U. 8. A. 


Tooth decay - 








— The most significant development in 
the teaching of the present day is the em- 
phasis that is being placed on industrial 
training. This development began a few 
years ago with the introduction of manual 
training into high schools. It was found, 
however, that it was better to begin at the 
beginning, and at the present there is 
almost an epidemic of industrial work in 
the primary grades of our public schools. 

The simple industry of weaving is con- 
sidered by many the most suitable for 
training the hand and the eye of very 
young children, and several inexpensive 
hand looms are already on the market. 

Mrs. Mattie Phipps Todd, of the Minne- 
apolis public schools, who was the first to 
invent a satisfactory loom for school use 
is regarded as an authority on the subject 
of weaving. She has just issued, through 
Messrs. Rand, McNally & Company, of 
Chicago and New York, a very beautiful 
and very suggestive manual.called ‘* Hand- 
Loom Weaving,” which will be a boon to 
thousands of primary teachers. The book 
contains chapters on such practical subjects 
as ‘* First Steps in Weaving,” ‘‘ Materials,” 
‘* Dyeing,” ‘*Raffia Mats,” ‘ Oriental 
Rugs,” ‘*Songs, Games, and Stories,” etc. 
It is profusely illustrated, and in point of 
paper, printing and binding, is one of the 
handsomest books we have seen. The 
cover design, based on an oriental rug, is 
particularly pleasing. 

With this book in hand, any teacher can 
take up the work of weaving on simple 
looms of her own making. The book is 
timely and will be much sought after by 
teachers. 

‘*Hand-Loom Weaving,” a manual for 
teachers, by Mattie Phipps Todd, of the 
Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. With 
an introduction by Alice W. Cooley, for- 
merly Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Minneapolis. With thirty-five half-tone 
iliustrations and twenty-one patterns. 
Cloth, 160 pages; 90 cents. Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago and New York. 


— The Hooper Colonial Combination Toy 
Loom is a complete and simple device by 
which children will learn to make various 
kinds of fabric such as wash cloths, lamp 
wicks, Japanese matting, Brussels, velvet, 
Moquet, and the old Colonial rag carpet, 
and bedspreads; very pretty as well as use- 
ful bags, also the much used and desirable 
woolen toilet slippers, can be made on this 
little weaver. By slightly adjusting, the 
loom may be used as a drawing board, then 
again as a bedstead or table. This little 
combination loom is a most useful as well 
as pleasing toy, consisting of six pieces of 
wood only, including the heddle-bar, and 
is all packed with illustration and instruc- 
tion in a pretty, lithographed covered box, 
93 by 74 by l} inches. Illustrated circular 
sent on request to’. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co., 3 E. 14th Street, New York, 


SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new York 





to fit everybody. 


SPECTACLES Suns cretney: 


AGENTS WANTED. COULTER CQ,, Chicago 





@) et 
SONCS fi":tt EVET WRITTEN 


Full sized piano copy, words and music, complete. 
America, Star Spa. g'ed Banner. Home Sweet Home, 
Suwanee River, Old Kentucky Home. Hall Columbia, 
Yankee Doodle, Massa’s in the Cold Ground, Colum- 
bia, and Ben Bolt. All for tencents. Address 
LINCOLN PB. CoO., 235 E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 





WE MANUFACTURE __.n. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 


Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


Courses in Supervision, Academics and Meth- 
ods. One Fare, Round Trip, to N.E. A., Boston. 
Round Trip, Boston to Cottage City, $3.00. Send for 
64-page circular containing full information. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY. Pres., Hyde Park, Mass 












Face Bleach to any lady sending name and address. 





THE BIRDSALL MODULATOR Music Chart 
is intended to simplify the placing of the +teps and 
half steps in scale building. Every music teacher as 
well as every day school teacher should have one. 
Introduction price. $2.00. To county superintendents 
and state officials, 33 1-3 per cent off. It is 35x42, and 
will adorn any school, Inclose stamp for anewer, 


S. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colorado, 


Birdies 2" 


A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home, 








It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 
3, Each, 25c. 


THE HEL PERS Toany one who 


mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 


only 55 cents. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














FACE BLEACH 


FOR COMPLEXION 


I will send FREE trial bottle of my 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, 6 E.14th St., New York City 
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Fourth This is the honey sure to please, 
Third Made by the happy honey bees, 
Second That found the flowers in twos and threes, 
First That bloomed on one of the apple trees, 
That grows in the sun and blows in the breeze, 
All in the merry Maytime. 


Fifth This is the little girl, Louise, 
Fourth Who ate the honey, sure to please, 
Third Made by the happy honey bees, 
Second That found the blossoms in two and threes, 
First That bloomed on one of the apple trees, 
That grows in the sun and blows in the breeze, 
Ali In the merry Maytime. 











In May 
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1. There’s a hit-tle glad bird On a _iit-tle roundnest, A 
2. There’s a__lit-tle glad bird On two lit-tle glad wings; Far 
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lit - tle glad bird With soft scar -let breast. While she 
up in the blue He flies as he sings. He 
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sings to her nest A low lul - la-by, She 
sings to the world, But the song that is best, He 
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thinks of her mate Far up in the sky— Far 
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up in the sky, The sun-ny blue sky, 
low on the nest, The lit - tle round nest. 





The May B’s 


(For six children, each wearing large, yellow letter—B) 


(Each recites line, while all make pretty gestures to inter- 


pret words as follows :) 


I’m one of May’s sweet Breezes,! all day I softly blow, 
I’m just a little Brooklet,? down through the woods I flow, 
And I’m a busy Bumble Bee,® a-buzzing buzzing low. 

I am a little Blossom,* my fragrance far I fling, 

I am a yellow Butterfly,° I float on gauzy wing, 

And J’m a little Bluebird,® I sing, and sing, and sing. 
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All 
And each of these May B’s—the Brook on its way, 
The Bee, and the Breeze in the branches at play, 
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The Bird, and the Blossom, the Butterfly gay— 
Is part of the beautiful, beautiful May. 


OMstwh 


Motions 


Sway prettily to show motion of breeze. 
Show onward motion of brook. 

Buzz throughout line. 

Throw out arms as if flinging fragrance. 
Flying motions with arms. 

Poise on tip-toe, and lift heads as if singing. 


Apple Blooms 


Oh, the beauty of the trees, 

Oh, the fragrance of the breeze, 

Oh, the happy hum of bees, 
When the apple blooms are out. 


Oh, the stir and whir of wings, 
Oh, the wee brown nest that swings, 
Oh, the song the robin sings, 

When the apple blooms are out. 


An Apple Blossom 


Up in the old, sweet apple-tree, 
Out in the orchard shady, 

In dainty dress of pink and white, 
There lives a little lady. 


Oh, sun and shade, and shade and sun, 
The orchard grass will dapple, 

Until, next fall, up in her place, 
There’ll grow a round, red apple. 


The Oriole 


(Recitation for one or more little girls with graceful swinging motions) 


I swing in my hammock, 
All yellow and red, 
And he swings in his 
Hung over my head. 
Up, up, in the sunshine, 
Down, down, in the shade, 
Both swinging and swinging— 
Up, down—who’s afraid? 
Not I, and not he, 
For he pours out his soul 
In songs, as he swings, 
The glad oriole. 











Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized P)bosphites 





CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infinenza. It oes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 0 cents. 





L Beware of Substitutes. 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ- 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only RR 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 


Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 








It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
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—The Beacon Teachers’ 
Beacon Street. 
243. 


Agency, 8 
See aclvertisement on page 


— The first Filipino student has come to 
America to study law. He entered the 
Yale law school. 


—A bill is before the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature which provides that any teacher who 
taught in the public schools for over ten 
years may marry without running the risk 
of being dismissed. 


—The teachers of Hamilton County, 
Indiana, have started a movement to or- 
ganize all the teachers of the county into a 
union. The object is to increase the 
length of the term of school. A fund is to 
be raised to take care of teachers in failing 
health and to found a home for old and 
worn-out teachers. 


—J. R. Wallen, a school director of 
Floyd County, Iowa, is urging the school 
teachers of that state to encourage their 
pupils to start savings accounts at once 
with the object of accumulating enough 
money to take them to the St. Louis expo- 
sition next year. He figures that on the 
average $17.50 apiece will suffice, if excur- 
sions are organized. 


—Prof. O. V. Mason of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a well-known scientist, is able 
to write equally well with either hand. 
There is a tradition that Napoleon could 
do this and could write on two different 
subjects at the same time. Professor 
Mason is skeptical as to the ability of the 
human mind to think along two different 
channels at once, and would like to investi- 
gate any such alleged cases. He finds 
that he cannot write with both hands at 
the same time even on the same subject. 


—‘*‘ How to Bring up Your Children,” by 
John Locke, is a little treatise written 
more than two hundred years ago, ‘“ by 
one of the greatest philosophers and most 
powerful writers that ever adorned this 
country.” The very clear and admirable 
directions that will be found in it for the 
bringing up and guidance of children, from 
their earliest days, both as regards their 
bodily health and mental development, are 
just as applicable for the guidance of 
parents of to-day as they were when they 
were first written. He taught what was 
best for human nature in his day—and 
what was best then is best now. 

E. M. 

{Published by A. Wessels Company, 7-9 
West 18th Street, New York City. Price, 
fifty cents. 





$50, Oalifornia and Back 

From Chicago to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles and return. May 12 to 18, 1903. 
Splendid service via the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
Three trains every day, Chicago to San 
Francisco. All meals served in dining 
ears. Folder sent on request. W. W. 
Hall, N. E. Agent, 369 Washington Street, 





“The Proper Way to 
Learn How to Draw 
Is to Draw.”’ 















































Children delight in Augsburg’s Drawing because it con- 


tains so much of the elements dear to childhood —life and 


action. 


The Pupils’ Practice Books 


in Augsburg’s Drawing 
double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time 


IN PREPARATION 
IN PASSING MATERIAL 
IN ARRANGING MODELS 


Pupils are shown exactly what to do, and how to do it. 


For Your Coming Institute 


Can you afford to be without a Pedagogical guide that is endorsed 
by such leading educators as— 





F. LOUIS SOLDAN, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

ALFRED BAYLISS, State Supt. Public Instruction, Llinois. 

L. H. JONES, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN R. KIRK, Pres. State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. 

J. FAIRBANKS, Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 

D. B. PARKINSON, Pres. Southern Illinois State Normal School, Carbondale, Ill. 
J. F. MILLSPAUGH, Pres. State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


Psychology for Teachers 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 


12mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00 by mail 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 809 Market St. 





228 Wabash Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 











Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Adventures of a City Mouse 


He was a very little mouse indeed. His dull, drab, dis- 
couraged little body wasn’t more than two inches long. 
His tail—twice that length—dragged droopingly over the 
slushy, slimy street. He went very slowly. He had been 
badly hurt. He was tired and sore and lame and dreadfully 
frightened. He didn’t like daylight and people. But he 
must get home some way to Mamma Mouse and the little 
mice. 

He did his best to creep along in the shadow of the curb. 
But once, coming into an open space, a ragged, tousled- 
headed, dirty-faced, shrill-voiced little street gamin spied 
him. 

“Ki-ee!” he screamed. Up came his foot to kick the 
little mouse. Buta big, jolly man, with twinkly eyes, seized 
the boy. He, too, had seen the little gray mouse. 

“Don’t hurt the poor little thing,”’ he said. 

The boy’s foot came down harmlessly on the pavement. 
The mouse was safe. The boy and the big man both stood 
on the walk and watched the creature creeping slowly along. 

A woman with a crying baby, a man with a newspaper, a 
boy selling violets, and a ragged little girl came up. They 
all stopped to see what was the matter. Other men, women, 
boys, girls, and babies stopped in passing, until a crowd of 
fifty people stood on the walk. 

Poor little mouse! He crawled along over the wet stones. 
Every two or three steps he lost his balance and fell into a 
puddle of muddy water. Again and again he pulled himself 
out and struggled on. 


By and by he started toward the car-tracks. Along 
dashed a great, rattling, banging express wagon. 

* Look out!” yelled the crowd from the walk. 

The driver pulled up his hurrying horses. He saw the 


speck of a creature, dizzy and dazed, just under their hoofs. 

‘“‘It’s a mouse; don’t hurt him!” shouted an excited 
youngster. 

The driver guided his horses to either side. The quiver- 
ing little mouse sat in the safe space between the great 
wheels of the wagon. 

A cheer went up from the walk. 
come. 

Nearer and nearer the car-tracks crawled the mouse. A 
car came whizzing along. Again there was a shout, “ Look 
out!” Then the crowd held its breath. 

The motorman saw the muddy, moving patch of brown in 
his way. He stopped the car. He jumped off. Carefully 
he lifted the little mouse and set him down safe once more 
beside the curb. 

As the car went on its way a great cheer followed it. 

There are kind hearts tucked away in all sorts of people, 
and this poor, wounded little mouse made everybody show 
the kindness that is not always seen in the hurry and bustle 
of a crowded city. —Adapted. 


But the worst was to 





The Eiderduck 


The eiderduck dwells in the Northman’s land 
Where the gray waves wash the frozen sand. 


She plucks the tender down from her breast, 
To make a lining warm for her nest. 


The fisher recks not of her loving care, 
He climbs to the nest and plucks it bare. 


But what though the fisher her store hath ta’en, 
She strips her bosom yet once again. 


Once more he robs her, and yet once more 
She lines her nest from her bounteous store. 


The third time, the last time her nest is laid bare, 
Then she spreads her wings to the warm spring air. 


With bleeding bosom she cleaves the night, 
To the south, to the south, to the land of light! 


—Sel. 
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The Child and the Eagle 


(Adapted) 


Far away over the great ocean, lies the 
little country of Switzerland. Perhaps, 
some day, you will go there, and see for 
yourself its green, sunny valleys, and tall, 
snow-clad mountains. 


It was a warm, bright morning. The 
skies were blue. The air was sweet with 
flowers. The birds sang everywhere. 








All alone, on the edge of a wheat field, 
lay a little baby. His home was in a 
little Swiss village not far away. 

His mother was a poor woman. She 
worked every day in the fields. 








Every day, while she worked, she left 
her baby in the grass, at the edge of the 
field. 


The baby was not afraid. He could 
hear his mother sing as she worked. 








~ He lay on his back and waved his little 
fat hands. He cooed to the breezes. He 
tried to catch the bright sunbeams. 


Far over the baby’s head, floating 
slowly on his great wings, was an eagle. 
Nearer and nearer he came. Then, 


with a swift swoop to the ground, he 
caught the baby in his strong beak. 











The baby screamed. His mother heard 
him. She ran as fast as she could to the 
spot where she had left him. 





But she was too late. 
head rose the eagle. 
baby. 


The poor mother screamed and cried, 
“ My child, oh, my child! My little, little 
baby! I shall never see him again!” 


A young man near by heard her cry. 
He ran to her. “ What is it, my good 
woman?” he said. 


High above her 
In his beak was her 











The mother pointed to the eagle, now 
far over their heads. In his beak was a 
fluttering bit of white. “That is my 
baby,” sobbed she. “Oh, what shall I 
do?” 


The young man shaded his eyes, and 
watched the eagle’s swift flight toward 
the mountain. 
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SEAT WORK 
FOR WARM WEATHER 


AUGSBURQG’S 
Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of Action Drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 

III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 


Price, 20 cents per set 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
. Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for 
use in connection with “ The Story of 
Hiawatha,” “ Stories of the Red Chil- 
dren,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. These cards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline draw- 
ing. Price, 25 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





NOTES 


—The Nofth Carolina legislature has 
passed a bill declaring that white children 
shall be taught only in white schools and 
that children with any negro blood in their 
veins shall be taught in separate schools. 


—The People’s Educational League of 
Chicago, composed of all the settlements 
and charity workers in the Ghetto, has re- 
ceived from Superintendent Cooley, per- 
mission to hold educational entertainments 
in the public schouls of their neighbor- 
hoods. This is the first mc ve to throw 
open the public schools of Chicago to pub- 
lic meetings. 


—‘* The Canterbury Pilgrims ” is the title 
of a clever play by Percy MacKaye, which 
was to be produced by Mr. Edward H. 
Sothern, and which is on the press for pub- 
lication in book form by the Macmillan 
Company. The play is a comedy in verse 
with Chaucer as the central figure. A dar- 
ing scheme, well carried out in an original 
way. It will interest lovers of good verse 
as well as play-goers. Chaucer appears in 
the role of a lover of the Prioress whose 
motto Amor vincit omnia gave the poet an 
opportunity to throw a spice of mischief 
into the picture he drew of the gentle little 
lady. It is full of movement and poetry. 
As to the structure of the plot, it is light 
and circumstantial, as it seemed to me was 
fitting foracomedy. Act I—A bet between 
Chaucer and the Wife of Bath; Acts II. 
and I1I—The wife’s contrivances for win- 
ning it, and hersuccess ; Act [V—Chaucer’s 
contrivances for escaping the consequences, 
and his success therein. 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


e salon conten a not utilize it at a gen’ 
end uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We ure the original lactwresters by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


The Teachers’ Exchange 


Of Boston, 120 Boylston Street 


Places teachers, 

especially in Grammar Schools 
and Primary Schools 

and Country Schools, 

at $6 a week to $700 a year. 


It places Normal Schoo! graduates, 
and also others. 





It places many 

and could place more. 

It places those who are registered, 
but no others. 

This is only fair to its members. 


It charges a Registration Fee. 

It has to 

in order to keep out poor candidates 

who are not worth knowing 

and who know it, 

but want to get something for nothing; 
but it guarantees this Registration Fee 
and returns the Fee 

if it fails to place the teacher. 


See Manual — sent free on request. 


Gymnastics 
For the School-Room 


Pretty Motion Songs with Music, 
by Annie E. Cuase. 





Price, 20 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 








Boston 


New York 








TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK AND 
PROGRESS RECORD 


DESIGNED BY 


STANLEY H. HOLMES, Superintendent of Schools, Westfield, Mass. 








The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, 
designating “ Work planned,” “ Work accomplished,” etc. 

The book is presented as offering a simple plan for “giving content and 
detail to the subjects of the course of study and system to its execution.” 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in 
each study, she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils 
will also be greatly benefited. 


PRICE, PAPER, 30 CENTS 








MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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“Do not weep,” he said, 
sobbing mother. “I will save your child. 
See, the eagle is on his way to his nest. 
There he will leave the little one. 1 will 
climb the mountain to the nest, and bring 
your baby : safe home.” 


“ Look,” he said. The mother looked 
up through her tears. 


gently, to the 








Round and round one spot on the side 
of a steep cliff circled the eagle. At last 
he came to rest. “That is where I shall 
find the nest,’ "said the young man. 
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The youth kept off the blow. Then, with 
a quick movement, he wrapped the baby: 
inside his coat. 


With a flap of his wings, the angry 
bird turned upon the youth. The youth 
had but one free hand. But how he did 
fight ! 


All this time the men above were 
pulling slowly, surely, hand over hand. 
Could the brave youth hold out long 
enough to reach the top of the cliff in 
_ Safety? 





Some of the men of the village were 
glad to help the youth save the child. 
Soon they were on their way up the 


mountain. 


Up, up, , they climbed to the very top. 
They leaned over the edge. -Far down 
the steep cliff they could see the eagle's 
nest. , 








The cliff was so steep that no one 
could climb down. What should they 
do? 





The young man tied the rope firmly 
about his waist. Then the other men let 
him down over the edge of the cliff. 


Carefully, low er 
down, down, he went. 
the great nest. 





and low er, down, 
At last he reached 


The eagle had flown away. But there, 


sleeping as quietly as if he had been in 
his own cradle, lay the baby. 





The eagle Ww ould” soon be back. There 
was no time to be lost. Quickly, the 
youth congas the sleeping child in his 
arms. “ Ready,’ he shouted, to the men 
above. “ Pull!” 











Strong arms pulled on the rope. It 


tightened. The young man and the child 
swing in the air. They began to go 
up — up. 





Then a swift rush of wings through the 
sunny air, and the great eagle was upon 
them. 





So” big was the bird, so strong, with 
such hard beak and talons, he could 
easily kill the child and the man, too. 





He struck out fiercely at the child. 





Again and again, it seemed to him that 
he must give up. His free arm was so 
tired and weak. 





But the helpless child in his arms — 
could he give it up to the fierce bird? 
Never. He fought on and on. 





At last, with a great | shout, the men 
pulled the youth and the child over the 
edge of the cliff. 








The youth sank Qo the ground \ worn 
out. He was badly wounded. But what 
did he care? The child was safe. 


The men fought off the eagle. Then 
they carried the brave youth and the 
child back down the mountain. 


When they came to the village, how 
the people crowded about them! The 
glad news that the baby was safe went 
from lip to lip. Everyone shouted and 
cheered. 








Then the baby was put into its moth- 
er’s arms. He crowed at the sight of her 
face. 





‘The mother cried and laughed. She 
cuddled him in her arms and crooned to 
him. She kissed him again and again. 
It seemed that she could never let him 


go. 


She could not do enough for the brave 
youth who had risked his life to save her 
little one. And the whole village made a 
hero of him. 








~ When the youth grew well and strong 
again, the king sent for him. 
went to the beautiful palace. 


before the king. 


The youth 
He knelt 
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Augsburg’s 


of Drawing 


ORGANIZED IN Ig02 





ston will be held each year. 





A Course in Designing 








given on the com- 
pletion of each of 


on the completion 
of all a diploma 
which will indicate 


college or city. 


Courses not com- 


sion can be finished 
by correspondence. 


The aim in the 
above courses is to 
show in a simple 
and direct manner 


How to Draw 


How to Teach 
Drawing 


Special attention is 
given to blackboard 
ing, two-handed 


in primary and 


The school and all 
work is under the 


D. R. Augsburg. 


payable in advance. 


material, including 
paper, pencils and 
water colors. 


and no restrictions 
as to the amount 
of work. 


For information 
send to 


E. S. SMITH 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











“The Proper Way to Learn 
How to Draw is to Draw” 


Summer School 


A two weeks’ (twelve days) ses- 





Four complete courses are offered : 


A Course in Free-Hand Drawing 
A Course in Water Colors 


A Course in Mechanical Drawing 


A certificate will be 


the above courses and 


ability to take charge 
of a drawing depart- 
ment in a high school, 


pleted during the ses- 


How to Use Drawing 


drawing, chalk model- 
drawing, and methods 


grammar grade work. 


personal direction of 
The tuition is $10.00 


The above tuition will 
include all courses in 
drawing, all necessary 


There are no extras, 


228 Wabash Avenue 


Me cane 





mre nc 














NOTES 


—A course in spooling, warping, setting 
up the loom, and weaving on large hand 
looms has been established by the depart- 
ment of domestic art of Teachers’ College. 
The work is in the hands of Dr. Wendell 
Volk. 


—A writer in the Nineteenth Century 
holds that education as commonly con- 
ceived has actual disadvantages, in blunt- 
ing the originality of its possessors. The 
great deeds of the world have been done 
mostly by self-instructed men, or men 
trained to some other calling; the schools 
are reactionary and hamper progress; edu- 
cation will have to be individualized more 
in order to meet the needs; the present 
uniformity of the schools may have to give 
way to schools catering directly for the 
practical needs of the various classes of 
the population, says he. ‘Let us hope,” 
he adds, ‘‘that in due course the whole 
country will be dotted with technical 
schools founded and supervised by the va- 
rious industries themselves, and planted 
under their very eye.” 


HAIR EDUCATION 


How a beautiful head of hair may be 
acquired, and how it may be retained. 

A modern hair treatment sent free by 
mail to every reader. 

Perfect preparations for the cure of dan- 
druff, falling hair, and premature baldness, 
have existed in the past only in theory. 

They were compounded without any ex- 
act knowledge of the real cause of the dis- 
eases which they were intended to cure. 
They were good enough for the time— 
because there was nothing better known 
—but they are not good enough for to-day. 

We know that the itching scalp, the fall- 
ing hair and the dandruff that annoys and 
disfigures are the work of a parasite in the 
scalp. 

To cure the surface indications we must 
reach the cause below. 

This Cranitonic Hair Food does. 

It penetrates to the entire depth of the 
hair follicle and destroys the parasite that 
causes the trouble. 

It does more—it feeds the weakened hair 
follicle back to health. 

It is absolutely harmless, contains no 
grease, sediment, dye matter, or dangerous 
drugs. 

Have you dandruff? 

Then you have a contagious disease, un- 
pleasant, unhealthy, and one that will lead 
to baldness unless cured. 

Does your scalp itch? 

Then you are suffering from a parasitic 
disease, distressing, annoying, and one 
that indicates uncleanliness. 

Is your hair falling? 

The cause is a parasite in the hair follicle, 
eating away the delicate membrane which 
holds the hair rootin place. 

The only cure for these troubles is Crani- 
tonic Hair Food—the modern hair dressing. 
Free Microscoric TEst 

All readers of this publication who would 
like a microscopic examination of their 
hair, and will send a few hairs pulled from 
the head, or a sample from the daily comb- 
ings, will receive from our doctors, by 
mail, absolutely free, a full report and 
diagnosis. 

FREE Hair Foop TEst 

To enable the public to observe its purity 
and learn of its possibilities, a trial bottle 
of Cranitonic Hair Food and a book entitled 
‘‘ Hair Education,” will be sent by mail, 
prepaid to all who send name and com- 
plete address to Cranitonic Harr Foop 
Co., 526 West Broadway, New York. 





Summer Classes for the Study of English 


Second Session, July 14-August 20, 1903 Location: 
In the buildings of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 
Fort Edward, N.Y. Director, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 
author and editor of '* The Study-Guide Sertes.”’ 
Associate- Director, Professor Sophie Chantal Hart, 
Head of the English Department, Wellesley College. 
All instruction by specialists of experience; library 
and laboratory methods. Send for Announcement 
* f Courses to Mrs. H. A. DAVIDSON, No.1 Sprague 
Place, Albany, N. Y. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FORK NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 











AS AN EDUCATION 


Everyone who attends the N. E. A. Convention at 
Boston should arrange to take one of the many 
Popular and Interesting Trips offered by the 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


TO 
Picturesque Maine ; British Provinces 
ON 


New and Magnificent Steamers, with 
Comfort, Luxury and Safety 


Sailings during July and August: 

For Bangor and Bar Harbor, calling at intermediate 
landings on the Penobscot River and Bay, daily, ex- 
cept Sunday. 3 

Night Line to Portland at 7 p.m. daily. 

Day Line to Portland, Monday, Wednesday and Fri 
day,atga.M. For St. John, N. B., Calais, Eastport, 
St. Andrews, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
g A.M.; for St. John direct, Mondays and Thursdays 
at12noon. Connecting for all points in the British 
Provinces 

For Bath, Gardiner, Augusta and landings on the 
Kennebec River, Boothbay and landings on the 
beautiful Sheepscot Bay. daily, except Sunday, at 
6p.m. Sunday service to Bath only at 8 a.m.; re- 
turning same day at 6 v.m 

For folders and full information, write 

A. H. HANSCOM, 

CALVIN AUSTIN, G. P. & T. A. 

Vice Pres. & Gen. Man., Foster’s Wharf, Boston. 


The Swedish System 
of Gymnastics 





By HARTVIG NISSEN 


Instructor in Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of Boston. 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


New York San Francisco 


EASY MEMORY GEMS 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Chicago Boston 





A choice set of pretty, yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in 


neat cloth case. Very popular. 


Price, 20 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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Then the king thanked him for his 
brave, unselfish deed, and gave him a 
beautiful medal of gold. 


Which do you think was the happiest 
moment to the brave youth? When he 
received the cheers of the people? When 
the king gave him the medal? 

Or, when he saw the baby, safe and 
well, in the arms of his happy mother? 








Nan’s May Basket 


A. E. A. 
The children were making May baskets 
one night, 
Of paper and ribbon —red, blue, pink, 
and white. 








As they crimped, and they crinkled, and 
ruffled, and shirred, 
Such gay little chatterers, never you 











heard. 

“T'll give one to Mildred,” said Lily. “I 
think 

I'll fill it with hyacinths— purple or 
pink.” 

“This one is for Maud,” whispered gay 
Rosalie, 

“T know she is making that blue one for 
me.” 





“We'll go all together, and hang them,” 
said one, 

“Ring the bells, and then scamper— oh, 
won't it be fun?” 





Nan watched them a minute. She hadn’t 
a chum, 

For into the school she had only just 
come. 





Her little old gown was faded and worn, 
Her shoes were both patched. Her straw 
hat was torn. 





She hadn’t a garden, she hadn’t a friend, 
She hadn’t a cent in the world she could 
spend. 





But she must hang a May basket. 
Homeward she flew, 

She found a small basket. 
but ‘twould do. 


"Twas torn 





She covered it neatly with ferns from the 
wood, 
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And lined it with moss just as well ay 
she could. 





She filled it with violets, purple and 
sweet, 

And stole, like a mouse, to a dark little 
street. 








In one of the houses, the last in the row, 
She knew very well, lived little lame Joe. 





—————___ 


Beside his one window, he sat in his 
place, 

Nan could see his tired eyes, and his little 
pale face. 





He tapped on the pane, with his hand 
white and slim, 

Nan waved her May basket, and smiled 
up at him. 





On the door-knob she slipped it, laughed 
lightly and gay, 

Knocked loud, and then ran through the 
darkness away. 





Oh, little May basket, just tell, if you can, 
Which one was the happier then — Joe 
or Nan? 





Playing Butterfly 
A Game 


We're caterpillars on the ground; 
We creep and creep and crawl, 

And nibble at the myrtle leaves 
Along the garden wall. 


After awhile the right time comes 
To be a chrysalis, 

And fold ourselves in tight cocoons— 
Our aprons do for this. 


We wrap ourselves and fall asleep, 
And dream all sorts of things; 

At last we stir and wake, and oh, 
We find that we have wings! 


What fun to flit and fly about, 
Our white wings spread out wide! 
To taste the dainty, dewy flowers, 
And over soft grass glide! 


It’s better than a fairy play; 
And more delightful, too, 

For fairy plays are make-believe, 
While this is all quite true! 


And crawling worms do just these things; 
So this, I think, is why 
We children like the best of all 
The game of butterfly. 
— A. W. McCullough 





«When April steps aside for May, 
Like diamonds all the dewdrops glisten ; 
Fresh violets open every day ; 
To some new bird each hour we listen.” 
—Lucy Larcom 
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NOTES 


—‘Augsburg’s Drawing” was born and 
raised among children. It represents years 
of testing and sifting, study and choosing ; 
and is what children can do and teachers 
can teach. Try it before you close school, 
and you will use no other system next 
year. 


—An ophthalmic surgeon of London be- 
lieves that the present kindergarten sys- 
tem is at the root of much of the injury 
caused children’s eyes. The continuous 
concentration of young eyes on colored 
paper and small objects tends, he says, to 
provoke short-sightedness. 


A OLUB FOR LIBRARY AND SOHOOL 
WORK 


A local library club, on somewhat novel 
lines, has been formed in the organiza- 
tion, on March 13, of the East St. Louis 
(fil.) Library Club. This is intended 
solely for co-operative work by the East 
St. Louis Public Library and the teachers 
in the local schools, and its immediate 
undertaking will be the preparation of 
select reading lists for the use of chil- 
dren and young people, especially those 
who have been obliged to leave school 
at an early age, and have not become 
familiar with the use of the Public Library. 
Members of the club are expected to give 
advice and guidance in reading, and to 
bring the library in every way practicable, 
to the attention of school children. An 
executive committee, with H. F. Woods, 
librarian of the Public Library, as chair- 
man, has been appointed to prepare the 
graded reading lists desired. The founda- 
tion of such a club had been discussed at 
several preliminary meetings of the city 
school superintendent and principals with 
Mr. Wood, and the organization meeting 
was a large and enthusiastic gathering of 
principals and teachers. James P. Slade 
was elected president, to serve for one 
year. 


‘‘THE PROPER WAY TO LEARN HOW 
TO DRAW I8 TO DRAW” 

‘¢ Augsburg’s Drawing” has many points 
in its favor. 

1 It is what children can do, 
teachers can teach. 

2 It was made in the midst of children, 
and every point was taken up from their 
point of view. 

3 Life, action, color, and use—elements 
that children love—are prominent features 
throughout the system. 

4 There is no theorizing about it. The 
beautiful theories the author had were sub- 
jected to the practical test of the school- 
room, and if successful, well and good, if 
not, they were thrown out. 

5 In plan the system is patterned some- 
what after an arithmetic. That is, a prin- 
ciple is given, illustrated, explained, and 
then learned through interesting and vary- 
ing exercises. 

Inform yourself in regard to this system. 








and 


Before Closing 


Why not let the children present the Schoc! with a 
small Library? It will not cost them anything, and 
they will enjoy the undertaking, if you will show 
them how. Send today for 100 Hawthorne Library 
Certificates (free) and full information. 


My pupils raised the money in a few hours, and are waiting anxiously for 
something new to read. 


Ipa B. War.ey, Chambersburg, Pa. 


The pupils in my school sold the certificates in less than seven days, and are 
anxiously awaiting the books. 
ADELE SARVER, Sharon, Pa. 


We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 
School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 
move forward in the way of good reading. 

Minnie E. Carver, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabasn Ave. 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SPRAGUE CLASSICREADERS | 





Classic Readers 











As an Eight Book Series: 














BOOK ONE, FIRST GRADE, 30 Cents. 

BOOK TWO, SECOND GRADE, 35 Cents. 

BOOK THREE, THIRD GRADE, 40 Cents. 

BOOK FOUR, Part One, FOURTH GRADE, 35 Cents. 


BOOK FOUR, Part Two, FIFTH GRADE, 35 Cents. 

BOOK FIVE, Part One, SIXTH GRADE. (In Preparation.) 
BOOK FIVE, Part Two, SEVENTH GRADE. (In Preparation.) 
BOOK SIX, EIGHTH GRADE. (In Preparation.) 


M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wis., writes : — 

It affords me much pleasure to say that I have examined with care Book III. 
of your Classic Readers, and I am thoroughly pleased with it. I am glad to see 
that you have made use so largely of the great classic literature. I feel you 
have adapted it very well for children; you have kept the spirit of the classics 
while adapting the language to the comprehension of the young, and this, I think, 
should be the ruling aim in making reading books. 

The pictures seem very life-like, and I think children will feel their natural- 
ness. ‘The mechanical work of the book, too, is excellent. I feel confident 
children will like your book and will be allured into the art of reading without 
realizing that they are mastering a difficult task. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 


809 Market St. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY: 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION. By 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D., and Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph.D. 


The authors of this book never could have 
written it, if they had not been practical 
teachers. It talks directly to teachers, in 
their own language, and on their own plane. 
Yet, while it is sympathetically familiar in 
spirit, it enters into the underlying principles 
of the recitation method in a manner that the 
average teacher does not. “It may be re- 
garded,” say the authors, “as Part II. of the 
broad subject of Method of which the “‘ Gen- 
eral Method,” published earlier, is PartI. In 
this latter book actual lessons are worked out 
in several branches of study to illustrate the 
processes of reaching general truths. Every 
teacher would be a better teacher for reading 
this book. A corps ot teachers in a building 
could not better help themselves than by tak- 
ing up this book for regular study and discus- 
sion of its contents at regular periods. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


A Boy on a Farm. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings.) By Jacob Abbott. Edited by Clifton 
Johnson. 


The Rollo Books may be said to belong to a 
past generation and the feeling may have ob- 
tained that our present reading for children 
is far superior; but it is doubtful if many of 
our later books will live in the grateful mem- 
ory of our boys and girls as the Rollo books 
have been cherished by the readers of long 
ago. This volume includes “ Rollo at Work,” 
and “ Rollo at Play.” The original moralizings 
have been omitted, for the ethical value will be 
naturally absorbed without them. The record 
of the simple, everyday life of Rollo and Lucy 
is as refreshing as pure oxygen after breathing 
the artificial ‘air of a hot-house. Would that 
the children’s stories of to-day had more of the 
healthful, refreshing quality. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


A POCKET FULL OF PosiIEs. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. 


The author has wandered into fields and 
gardens, when “ posies” were in bloom, and 
bird and butterfly were on the wing, and talked 
with them and about them in verses full of 
sympathetic appreciation. She has allowed a 
vivid imagination to run its own, pleasant, 
winding way and the result is a make-believe 
about everything that would meet the eye on 
@summer day. The children will understand 
these fancies and enjoy the rhymes as only 
children can. The illustrations are all from 
the child world. The “ Pocketful of Posies” 
would be one of the best things to go with the 
children on a summer vacation. It is an out- 
door book. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


THe OTHER Bory. By Evelyn Sharp. 


A natural, healthy story which will be appre- 
ciated by both boys and girls. The other boy is 
a frail, gentle, brainy boy, introduced into a 
family of healthy boys and girls, who have 
lived only to themselves, and are slow to un- 
derstand the reserved temperament of the 
stranger boy. Troubles ensue, peace is re- 
stored, and the everyday life together is 
marked with pranks, adventures, and almost 
a@ tragedy. But it all ends happily; each is 
benefited by the other, and life is broadened 
by sympathetic association. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE STORY OF A LIVING TEMPLE, By Fred- 
erick M. Rossiter and Mary Henry Rossiter. 


It is a popular method of teaching facts 
about the human body to compare it to a 
house beautiful, or a living temple, and at first 
thonght it seems a very attractive way of in- 
teresting the children in themselves. But as 
the analogy progresses, it necessarily becomes 
monotonous. Having once begun there seems 
no place to stop, and the children must be 
overwhelmed with the variety and mass of 
detail growing out of the steady comparison be- 
tween the parts of the human body—and some- 
thing else. It seems that they must sometimes 
wonder which is which? This volume is full 
of ingenious devices for showing the wonder- 
ful machinery of the human body, without 
sacrificing the scientific truth in any way. But 
it will need a skilful teacher who will know 
what to select in teaching, at one time, that the 
facts will stand out clearly and not “run to- 
gether” in the child’s mind. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD, BOSTON. 


THE LAUREL PRIMER. By Dr. W. N. Hail- 
mann. 

Without a personal knowledge of the author 
of this book, in verification, one must come to 
the following conclusions after looking it care- 
fully through, whether or not it coincides with 
previous personal opinion; viz., that the child, 
first, second, and all the way through is the 
foundation thought in the making of this 
Primer; that the child’s nature, individuality, 
and power to grasp are considered and re- 
spected before and beyond anything else; that 
the author is broad enough and experienced 
enough to be willing to select from every 
method for the best development of the child 
in learning to read; that this Primer is the re- 
sult of more thought and genuine child study 
than have been manifest in any similar book; 
that criticism will not disturb the author, if by 
that, or any other honorable means, the inter- 
ests of the child can be better served. The 
surface teacher who wants to bring a new 
book to her class as soon as she opens it, will 
find herself in a perplexity, if she attempts to 
rush this book into use without studying it. 
The process of thought that produced it must 
be understood and closely followed if the 
teacher is to succeed in its use. Prejudice and 
bias must be thrown aside, even to the accept- 
ance of concert exercises and oral spelling, if 
teachers desire to carry out the purpose of the 
book. The separate pamphlets of “ Sugges- 
tions to Teachers” is full of explantion and 
sympathetic suggestions, that must appeal to 
every first grade primary teacher who is 
ready for honest investigation. “‘The Laurel 
Primer” is deservedly winning its way with 
thoughtful teachers who are not joined to 
special idols, but are willing to search for the 
truth and accept it. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


HISTORY FOR GRADED DISTRICT SCHOOLS. By 
Elwood Wadsworth Kemp. 

Nothing so strikingly illustrates the progress 
in education as the change in the method of 
teaching history. In place of the old record of 
dry facts and drier statistics to be memorized 
by the children, we now have history pre- 
sented in one connected chain, each link the 
result of all those which have preceded it. 
And in the method of presentation, the change 
is little less than marvelous. Now the chil- 
dren live the history over again, as fast as they 
learn the story. The author of this book has 
prepared each chapter with this thought of 
having the children live over again the con- 
dition of even the earliest times, and to meet 
the problem§ of those days, and find their solu- 
tion by their own thinking and planning. To 
give the first grade the story of the Aryan race 
may seem impossible, but as it is laid out and 
arranged in this volume, it becomes delightful 
play to the youngest children. The danger of 
sending out this book, lies with the teachers. 
To read it to the children will spoil the whole 
purpose of the author. Only the ingenious, 
thoughtful teachers who are in perfect sym- 
pathy with the author will succeed with his 
plan. 


May I 903 


THE BRADLEY & GILBERT COMPANY, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LINKS OF FRIENDSHIP. By Joseph 8. Cotter, 


A little volume of verses by an author who 
does not claim to be a poet and Only asks for 
judgment according to their merit. They 
will find many appreciative readers, and many 
Sympathetic and admiring ones, when the 
story of the author is known. Self taught at a 
mature age, under the greatest difficulties, he 
is now the principal of a colored ward school 
in Louisville, Ky. Falling naturally into 
rhyme, he has said his say concerning many 
things in life in a manner worth reading and 
putting into print. The “Sequel to the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” in this volume, is original 
in plot, rythmically told, and Browning need 
not blush for it. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


HaNnD-LOOM WEAVING. By Mattie Phipps 
Todd, 


About all that one needs to know about hand. 
loom weaving by children, is told in this little 
book, and most attractively told. Mrs. Todd 
is a Minneapolis teacher, who invented the 
hand loom for school use. The introduction 
by Alice W. Cooley, is a clear, condensed argu 
ment for the place of manual work in educa. 
tion, which every thinking person will accept. 
The contents of the book include practical 
directions for weaving and dyeing, making 
wool and silkalene rugs, hammocks, raffia 
mats, oriental rugs, and Navajo blankets for 
doll-house use. There is an added chapter of 
songs, games, and stories to be said and sung 
during the weaving to add enoyment and give 
zest to the work, A list of helpful books and 
magazine articles on the subject of weaving, 
completes this useful little work. There are 
good illustrations of the various articles to be 
made, and the book in every sense is a credit 
to all who have helped make it. 





CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HOME AND 
SCHOOL 


How we can bring parents and teachers into 
closer relations with each other, and the bene- 
ficial results of such alliance, are the points in 
& paper on “ Childhood,” by Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, in the May Delineator. It is certain 
that until parents and teachers become better 
acquainted an improvement in the condition 
of home and school will not result. Co-opera- 
tion between parent and teacher may take the 
form of unions or clubs; and where such 
effective means of bringing them together are 
employed, the needs of children may be dis- 
cussed to advantage. The article includes a 
list of questions regarding food, clothing, care 
of skin, exercise, sleep, etc., in their relation 
to the child, about which parents and teachers 
may concern themselves in joint conferences. 








Spring Humors 
Cause many troubles,—pimples, boils 
and other eruptions, besides loss of 
appetite, that tired feeling, fits of 
biliousness, indigestion and headache. 

The way to get rid of them and to 
build up the system that has suffered 
from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, unequalled 
for purifying the blood as shown by 
radical and permanent cures of 
Scrofula Sait Rheum 
Scaid Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
B'eod Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, ete 


Testimonials of remarkable cures mailed 
on request, ©. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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—A new department has been established 
at the University of Chicago, to be known 
as the Department of Geography. Prof. 
Rollin D. Salisbury, a former member of 
the United States Geological Survey, has 
been placed in charge. 


—Leopold Strouse, a prominent financier 
and philanthropist of Baltimore, has pre- 
sented the Semitic Department of Johns 
Hopkins University with a library of two 
thousand volumes. This will make the de- 
partment’s library the best Semitic refer- 
ence library in the country. 


— Most tempting to travelers is the 
‘Clark Cruise,” to Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, and Germany, for which 
places a party under the management of 
Frank C. Clark, will sail from New York 
on July 2, by the specially chartered S. S. 
‘‘ Kaiserin Maria Theresia,” one of the finest 
express steamers in the world. The trip 
planned is comprehensive and offers to old 
travelers much that will be new and novel, 
while to those visiting Europe for the first 
time the tour offers every advantage of 
traveling in luxury and without personal 
responsibility regarding the many details 
necessary to comfort and travel, which are 
assumed by the management and conductor 
of the tour. W.H. Eaves, the New Eng- 
land Passenger Agent at 9 State Street, 
near Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
will give all desired information regarding 
this delightful trip of forty-two days. 

225 and upwards. 


—The publication of the ‘‘ Sprague Clas- 
sic Readers,” by the Educational Publish- 
ing Company, marks a step in advance for 
this progressive publishing house. The 
‘‘ Sprague Readers ” are destined to fill an 
important place in our educational litera- 
ture. First, Sarah E. Sprague is well 
qualified by ability and experience to pre- 
pare readers, and, second, the Educational 
Publishing Company has been in business 
long enough to have passed the experimental 
period in book-making. The ‘Sprague 
Classic Readers” are the culmination of 
two of the finest forces in the publishing 
of text-books. The author has prepared 
the books on a psychological basis. Each 
book provides for careful review of vocab- 
ulary, and the literary tone increases with 
each lesson, and the silent reading, games, 
illustrations, and memory gems have a gen- 
uine culture value. The grading through- 
out the series is even, gradual, and yet 
sufficiently progressive to lead ‘to the 
mastery of reading as a difficult art. The 
author’s suggestions to the teacher are 
most excellent, and even a poor teacher 
will be able to use the book with the helps 
suggested in a most effective manner. The 
illustrations are fine reproductions of great 
painting, photographs from real life, color 
productions, etc. 





— Western Journal of Education. 





63 Fifth Avenue 


USE- YOUR BLACKBOARDS 





DECORATION DAY STENCILS 


Size, 24 x 36 
Grant’s Tomb, 10c. 


Motto “Our Dead Heroes,” 10c. 
Motto “ Honor the Brave,” 10c. 


PORTRAITS 


Badge of G. A. R., 10c. 
American Soldier, 10c. 
American Sailor, 10c. 


American Flag, 10c. 
Portrait of Grant, 5c. 
Large Portrait of Grant, l0c. 


Five Cents Each 


Franklin Tennyson 
Washington William Cullen Bryant 
Lincoln Edgar Alien Poe 
Garfield Napoleon 

Grant Priscilla 

Miles Standish Rose Standish 

John Alden Charles Dickens 
Boy’s Face Louisa M. Alcott 
Girl’s Face James Russell Lowell 
Man’s Face Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Woman's Face Martha Washington 
Longfellow Lafayette 

Whittier Farragut 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Robert E. Lee 
Shakespeare 


LIFE 81ZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS mailed for 
$1.00, or any one of them, 5 cents. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS 


U. 8S. Flag, 5 cents. 

Large Spread Eagle with National Emblems, 
very handsome, 24 x 36, price, 20 cents. 

Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 

Extra large portraits of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Longfellow and Columbus, 
price, 15 cents each. 


HISTORY BY PICTURES 


Large Size Stencils, 24 x 36, 10 Cents Each 








1 Northmen’s Caravel 6 Puritan in Dress 12 Faneuil Hall 

2 Columbus 7 The Stocks The Capitol 

3 Queen Isabella 8 Henry Hudson’s Ship Columbus’s Ship 

4 Indian in Canoe 9 A Dutchman in Costume Portrait of Columbus 
5 Mayflower 11 A Minuteman Columbus as a Boy 





ROLLS OF HONOR 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


1 U.S. Coat of Arms 4 
2 Storks with Scroll and Flowers 
3 Laurel Wreath Pattern 


Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters 
5 Word “* Meritorious ” with Scroll 


The word ‘** Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents 
Large ‘* Welcome,” 25 cents 
Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. 


BORDERS 


Price, 10 Cents Each, 6 for 50 Cents 


Price, 20 cents 


1 Holly Leaves and Berries 9 Morning Glories 

2 Ivy Leaf Pattern 10 Pansy Pattern 

3 Oak Leaves and Acorns Egyptian Border, Lotus Pattern 
4 Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms Maple Leaf and Blossom 

5 Anthemion Pattern Poppies 

6 Blackberry Pattern Easter Lilies 

7 Grape Vine Pattern Greek Border 

8 


Olive Branch Pattern 
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SPRING STENCIL 





NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 
The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 


Cat 
Dog 
Mouse 
Rat 


Greyhound 
Sta 


OWI Om Oot 


Horse 

1 Sheep 

cow 

Cow and Calf 
Pig 

Goat 


Roester 
Hen and Chicks 


Chicks, large 
Goose 


20 Duck 
Swan 
Turkey 
Stork 
Eagle 
Hawk 
Owl 
Sparrows 
Fox 
Wolf 
Lion 


& 
Doe and Fawn 


Trotting Horse 
Running Horse 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 


41 Tiger 
Elephant 
Camel 
Bear 
Rabbit 

46 Squirrel 
Bee 
Grasshopper 


Butte 
50 Spider and Web 
onkey 
Fish, Trout 
8 row 
Starfish 
Horse’s Head 
Giraffe 
pnanece 


Crocodile 
Dog, 8t. Bernard 
Dog, Newfoundland 
Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 
} teen d at 
possum an oung 
Buffalo 
Eipopeta 
ppopotamnus 

Ostrich 
Snow Bird 

128 Blue Heron 


Cuckoo 
my aa Mother and 
10 


Seal 
Rhinoceros 
oe Head 
Reindeer 
Parrot 
Humming Bird 
168 Baltimore Oriole 
ot 
Cat and Dog 
Long-Eared 
Beaver 


rog 
Dragon Fly 
Wasp 
House Fly 
Beetle 


Sea Anemones 
Flock of Birds 
Ourang-outang 


—A penny saved is a penny earned. You 
buy a larger box; it holds more powder 
and thus you economize when you buy 
SOZODONT. 


—‘* Reduction of Time in the Elementary 
Schools,” was the tempting topic under 
which the discussion at the recent meeting 
of superintendents in Cincinnati was carried 
on. Supt. James M. Greenwood argued in 
favor of a reduction of the elementary 
school course from eight to seven years. 
His success in establishing the change in 
Kansas City, Mo., formed an eloquent plea, 
but did in no wise win universal assent to 
the plan. Supt. R. G. Boone submitted 
some interesting information concerning 
the peculiar situation with which the Cin- 
cinnati schools have to deal. Of the 45,000 
children in the schools, 17,000 take the 
German language in the elementary 
schools, devoting one-half of their time 
to that subject during the first four years. 
Tests have established the fact that these 
17,000 accomplish the work in the English 
course fully as well as the others do. Tais 
would seem to prove to Dr. Boone that the 
English work could be done in six years. 
Besides, attendance at schout «s very irreg- 
ular, only very few childres attending the 
full ten months of the year. To meet this 


situation by allowances, the school course 
is made up of eight years. ‘‘If our chil- 
dren were all at school fali nine, or even 
but eight, months per year,” Dr. Boone 
concluded, ‘‘ seven years would be all that 
is necessary.” 


—State Senator Stevens has introduced 
in behalf of the regents of New York, a bill 
to unify the present state educational sys- 
tem. The bill carries out the proposition 
lately set forth in the appeal of the regents 
to the governor, to the legislature, and 
the people, and is on the hnes of the 

preferred method for such unification 
ry as suggested by the committee on educa- 
os tion at the constitutional convention of 
Meadow Lily 1894. The bill provides as rollows: 
“ The offices of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and of the deputies of 
such superintendent are hereby abolished 
and the powers, functions, and duties of 
such offices are hereby continued and vested 
in the Uviversity of the State of New 
York, and shall, hereafter, be exercised 
and performed by its regents, or, as they 
shall direct, by their officers and appointees, 
and the persons, other than such deputies, 
now in office as appointees, shall, subject 
to the direction and during the pleasure of 
the said regents, continue in their present 
positions and receive their present compen- 
sation. The present State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and his deputies 
shall be entitled to receive their present 
salaries until the expiration of the term for 
which the superintendent was elected, but 
they shall hereafter have, exercise, and 
809 Market Street perform only such powers and duties as the 
SAN FRANCISCO’ Sid regents shall expressly direct.” 


Wid § Rose 


Pansies 
Fuschia 
Pond Lilies 
Pink 


3 

Calla Lily 
Sunflower 
Daisies 
Tomatoes 
Green Corn 
Blackberries 
Poppies 
Japan Lilies 
Seeey of Maple Leaves 
Flax 


Cotton Plant 
Nasturtium . 
Cherries 
Trumpet Creeper 
Common Flax 
Acorns 


Cc 

Apple Blossoms 
Pine Cones 

Iris 


ae . 
orget-me-no 

Dwart Cornel 
Buttercup 

Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Pimpernel 


Evening Primrose 
Pitcher Plant 
May Flower 
Salvia 


Sugar Cane 

Tea Plant 

Coffee Plant 

Rice Plant and Birds 
156 Tobacco Plant 

Pine Apple 

Morning Glory 
224 Golden 

Mayflower 

Easter Lilies 


ZRLSSSERESES mow 


iS] 
- 
oa 


Butternut 
Jessamine 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE 


Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous and Tuberous. 


Classification of Plants, as Endogens and Exogens, according to Stems 
and Veins. 


Shapes and Margins of Leaves. 

The parts of a Dissected ‘Flower Magnified. 
Spices: Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 
Spices: Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 
Five Kinds of Grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 


SEBSBSEREESScoeeegseess 


B28 


Chart A. 
Chart B. 


Chart C. 
Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 
Chart G. 
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- Graded Series for School Reading: 


For Grades 1. and Tl, ace sto Lint “ 
Five-Cent Classics. 





Grade II. GSS SRE 
Srontys or FAMOUS ‘PICTORES. Te - 
Grade III, 


Ruskin’s KiNG OF. THE eoaeat 
Edited for young ‘lace wees VAY... 


SEWELL’sS Brack BEAUTY. > »- pe 3 
De 1a Rame’s Cuikp oP =, td 
Edited by Sara D. Juwaruess “= — “Ge 
Grade. IV. ~ . > : sf 
Munéck’s Lrrrie ‘Lame 
Edited for children of America by J 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS? CAROL... 
Dickens’. THE Cricket ON THE ‘Hearn, 
Brown’s Raw AND Hits pcg a ¥ 


Sees 


Grade V. aS) 


Swirr’s GOCLIVER AMONG. THE tees 
PEOPLE OF LILLrevurT, 
Edited for young people by E O. Cnlttiaik: 


Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANT, 
Edited for young people by BO. Crapman: 


Grade VI. 
DeFor’s ROBINSON CRUSOE, \ sbioaee, 
Edited for use in the school-pom-~ Me 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, <= -> P 
Edited, with notes, by M, A: Aron. 


LONGFELLOW’S HiAwaT Has Cr Fog ita 
Edited with notes, ; ‘ 


Grade VII. 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBI, GRAPHY, 


-LAMB’s- TALES FROM" ‘SAAKASPEARD 
I and TI. 


HAWTHORNE’S Twice TOLD Tans, 
I. and 11, ee 


Grades VIII. pak Ix. 
Loncreiwow's Mies Sastre, x F 
With notes, by. M.A! Eaton. <> 


_Hawruoant’s Hous 6r ‘mainder Vinee kp. 
RASSELAS, Princé OF ARyssiNia. 
MiTcHELL’s REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
Scof?’s Lay oF THE tage MinSreets - 
ELIoT's SiL4s MARNRES: 


GREAT ARTISTS 


THE Spory OF Rapwakt... 
THE. Svony Or Morton, 
THE STORY OF MILLET. 
THE SvoRY of LAN 
THe Siory-or RvBENs. 
Tit Srory¥. of Bihes pe 
Tuk Story oF REMBRANDT. 
Tue Srory OF REYNOLDS,.* 
Tue Story oF “Bonweur. « : 
THe Sror¥ OF VAN- DreK. be i 
1t- Tur Story Ge ANGELO, § » Ne 
Tae Story’ OP Tritany. oe ati 
Tuer Story oF ‘CORREGGIO eird 
THE Stoxv oF Da’ Vane“ =<" > 


yl 


“THe Story OF Fra AnamLieo,. 
p Gummo 


ie 


OO ON OW Sw 


"SVEN aes 


_ Lapy- os THe, LAkr. 


mag oa! OF VENICE. 











Sree Sn of Jette BaToR: - 
“THe Story oF ‘VELAsQues:, 
‘Tar Sroa¥ or. TURNER... ~ > 
THe_S oRe’or Corory. < 
THE SioRY OF LeIGHTON, _ oa 
Stones ‘0 ‘OF Famous PICTORES, 

_ Lakes, with ttc ind nove, 

Lay OF THE Las? Minstar., >. 

- Eéated, with introduction and ange et : 


i pdt ie 4 
IRVING. 4 

oF | York, Vor. 1. 
"Eaed by Pro Money. <0: 
Histoty. or (New York. Vou, Ili 
Edited by Prot. H. Moruzy, ” : 

Sxetcu Book... Parr I. 
With introduction and notes by M. A: Karan. 


SKETCH Boox.. ‘Part. Il,-. - 
* With introduction and notes by M. Rare 


History 


SHAKESPEARE _ 
sea EN Wi ieritncricd $, by © + 
See a. 


Henay VHT. ; 

co init i 4 
THE TEMPEST, << c IN 

Lex, in English seat Serena 
As You — Ir: ae > ee . 4 

ee ae 


M. A; Sp 
Queen's Cllege, Oitor ; Head English, Master, 
Kine Richt: Hi. 


ers ol” Honey and cael, wt w: Barry, 


by Guorce 


Heat reve wi in the 


sicoapraiee Nicur’ $s DREAM. 


with introduction’ and. notesby We» F. 
Baveust, Chief Master of “Modern Sabjects, 
nited W Schools. i ae 


JuLrus- CASAR. < 
: ee introduction and abies, by ‘et ances 
Phen te 2 


aived, ‘eriths isitroduction ae cas tekt F. 
Baveust. 


KING Te rrega 


Wass, BA, cht a ha Vicia 
cing Sins ee 
“We i io MA. “tm tos 


OLANUS. 
“Ea wih into and seth, by Wasa 


Me 


4 


Mi $a AppjsoN. 


- 


us , 


4 


~ SPEECH on’ CoNcILiATION, se Oe Mee FG eo «: 
“ Réited, with introduction and notes. Ps 





r rh » 
4 ., a ee 
~s af b - 
~ BURKE Bees yy ire, 
ae ‘ : 7 


tae Mi 


AN On THE SUBLIME AND Beavriev bs” 
& imtroduction by Prof. H, Morey, 
ON PRESENT DisconTEenrT. Ks aX 
by Prof-H. Morse.» 


ee “TENNYSON 
Duc. uction 
a THE can. peer: om Sis 


ay 


Deen Hn of i ated bere and> Ly 
bees £ ! 
“Ips oF fur peter IT, ; 


Piper a 


i & WEBSTER | ae tS ei 
, Bowes Hitt.’ Oxarions, : 
Meaney with introduction and totes, ‘by MA. 


POPE 


Bar = sete ov. THE Itap. 
: , with itrodiction and notes, Mi: a 
ATOR, AB. by 


! "With introduction by Prof. i. Moray. “ 
“BSsav (oN Man, 
Edited by Prof. H. Morey. 
MACAULAY . 
YON MILTON. 
introduction and notes by Mi Karon. 


¢.° Withy inereduction and notes by M A Rao 
Ppiicts Bacon. ee. 
“With introduction by Prot. H Moray. eee ‘ 
WAkREN HAsTInGs, to 
«With introduction by Prof. H. Monat: 
“Lays OF ANCIENT ROME. | 
With votes by Dowatp G- Mrrowta. 


ADDISON | 
“Sie. Rocekr De. CoveR.ey. 
‘Bdited by Prof. H. Mokutv. 
Essays AND TALES. 
“Edited by Prof. Hi. Mosiry, 
Isaac BickeRStarr, PHYSICIAN AND 
ASTROLOGER. 
— imtrodaction by Prof. H. Méruxy, 


3 
RUSKIN 
soins AND LALIRs: 
+. », With introduction and notes by Jaen E Kasih, 
2 of ‘* Sketches . of American A thors,” 
i 44 Storiés of the Great Artists,” etc. ~. > 
Kins OF THE GOLDEN: River; : 
, Edited for young people by Ecorse McVay, 


GOLDSMITH?) ©) 
~ Wie ( OF WAKEFTELD, 


introduc Hide end ates be Jena tien, 
Author: of “‘Sketches of American Authors 
j, “Stories of Great Artists,” ete. 


BROWNING... <* Ms, 
1 Fe Sarton and notes by =e 4 E. Ree 


WELL. 
Seep EMERSON ... 


<- 





‘ Nature Essays. 
Sa With introduction and notes by M. A, Eator. 
5 ea CARLYLE . 

~ Basay ON. BURNS. + 


~ Béiced, with introductién and notes. > Bay ; 














Come ” PRIMARY EDUCATION - et eet anes i909 





: 


y THE GREAT NON-ALCOHOLIC 


-: It is.an aid to any medicine you may-be taking, 


/mend it. Take no emulsion but Ozomulsion and » 
it will make you ‘well, 
To prove its great medicinal food value, a 


Large Trial Bottle. Free by Mail 


The emulsion THE FOOD 
“par excellence,” THAT DOES 


the emulsion of 
Cod Liver oi COD 


There. is only one emulsion which possesses the True ‘Vitalizing | that physicians 
Food - Properties needful--to™ build. up the Weakened, Devitalized. Sys- | ‘use in their fam- 









































tem, and that is OLOMULSION. ilies and: pre- 
+. ibe’ i their 
Have You Tried It? hombite) aod: pel: 


Ozomulsion is the only-vitalized emulsion of .Cod Liver Oil, com- | Yate practice,and 
bined with the -blood-germicide Guaiacol and. the Glycero-hypophos- druggists sell.in 
phites of.Lime and Soda. bottles Wei gh- 

The great and marvelous building, strengthening properties of | ing Over Two 
Ozomulsion «are. quickly shown in .its immediate Good Results for Pounds, for One 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Bronchitis, Pneumonia ‘and Throat and Lung Dollar. 
Troubles, : Night. Sweats, Consumption of the Nose, Lungs, Larynx, Wnite-by Pos- 
Intestines, Spleen, Kidneys and Liver; also for Anemia, Rlieumatism, |~tal Card-or Let- 














Neuralgia and _ all disturbances of the digestive and nervous systems, ter, giving your 
Its Wonderful Blood-making, Tissue-building and, Strength-pro- | complete ad- 
ducing Elements make it the Monafch of all Spring Medicines. dress, with street 
Ozomulsion Does Not “TINKER” with. disease. It Provides | and number 
Perfect Nutrition, which is the Foundatién of Health. OZOMULSION ©O., 08 PINE S&T. NEW. YORK 
———=| a 














TheHairThat Can’t Come Out 


What It Does Are You 


in Trouble? 
Makes Hair Grow 


All -who°“may have Neg- 
Stops Hair Falling 


lected their hair, or have any 
serious hair or scalp Trouble, 
Prevents and Cures 
Dandruff 


and are Alarmed or Worried 
because they have Used or 
Done the Wrong Thing and 
Allays. all Irritation 
Stops Baldness 
Prevents Gray Hair 


do not know what to-do, are 
Gives Bloom. and 


recommeénded to.call on or 
write ‘our Medical Depart- 

Youth to the* 

Tresses 


ment Conducted by. Hair 
and.Scalp Specialists. 
The Cranitonic Corporation 
Free from Grease. 
and Sediment 
Non-Alcoholic 


are- the Only manufacturers 
of: a -hairsand, scalp prepara- 
The Modern. Hair 
Dressing 


tion in the world: that-main- 
tain a. W/edical Dépariment 
Absolutely Pure 
And “O-So-Good” 


where. disedses of the hair 
and scalp are studied “by 
Specialists— Regularly Grad- 
uated .and Licenséd Physi- 
cians — who devote their en- 
tire time and energies to this 
subject. 

Kindly call on. us or send 
by tail a few-hairs pulled 
from the head, or a sample 
from. the daily. combings, for 
microscopical. examination, 
and oar Medical Department 
will diagnose your case and 
send you by ‘mail a full report 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The Hair ThatF cade: on LBranttone Hair-Food 
CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD CO.., 526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cnoerserashe Under ae: Laws of New York. State) Soild by Ali Deaters for One Dollar the Bottie 


WHAT EMULSION po You USE? 


EMULSION FOOD INVIGORATOR 


: Your physician knows the formula and will recom. 


will be ‘sent,’ prepaid, to any reader on request, 



















































































































































